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Isolated Experiences and Observations 
By Grant D. Morse, Ph. D. 


Here are some experiences and 
observations in and about the bee 
yard that interested me at the 
moment. 


The other day as I drove up to 
an outyard I observed a cluster of 
eight or ten bees on the alighting 
board of a nucleus. They formed a 
rather tight little ball. After I got 
my veil on, I went over to the hive 
to see what caused this tiny cluster 
to remain outside the hive. Inside 
I found the answer: The little two- 
frame nucleus had queen cells about 
ten days old and had evidently put 
the old queen out. She was clip- 
ped, so could not fly. I wondered 
if she would have sought a new home 
if her wings had been intact. Prob- 
ably not, for eight or ten workers 
would not have made a very stalwart 
bodyguard. I wondered, too, wheth- 
er this queen had “swarmed out” 
in the usual fashion or been “put 
out”. There were probably a pound 
or so of bees remaining in the hive, 
yet here were eight or ten faithful 
workers loyal enough to their queen 
to abandon their home and guard 
the erstwhile sovereign. The little 
group gave the appearance of hav- 
ing been outside of the hive all 
night, as my arrival at the yard was 
at too early an hour in the morn- 
ing to suggest recent swarming. 


A Queen’s Distaste for New Combs 


A few weeks ago I found a colony 
with a young queen that had start- 
ed queen cells evidently because 
the sovereign lady refused to lay 
her eggs in light colored drawn 
combs. She had laid the lower hive 
body about full and had completely 
filled the one dark comb in the up- 
per hive body, but not an egg had 
she placed in the neighboring white 
combs. They were fully drawn, too, 
and in excellent condition but she 
evidently didn’t care for them. Dur- 
ing the first few years of my bee- 
keeping experience I did not realize 
how reluctant most queens are to 
lay eggs in new combs’ A veteran 
beekeeper had tcld m»> never to 
put a white comb between old dark 
ones, but I doubted his knowledge. 
Again ard again I have seen queen 
behavio’ confirm the correctness of 
his observation. Yet there seems to 
be now and again a queen that is 
not so fussy. I have even seen colo- 
nies in which the queen laid in a 
white comb in preference to the 
neighboring dark ones. Why, I can- 
not say. 

A Bumblebee in a Hive 

Many a time I have seen bumble- 
bees try to get into a hive, just as 
you have, but always with the usual 
result of being driven out. Yet last 
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year, upon opening a hive that hous- 
ed a good little nucleus headed by 
a laying queen—a nucleus of about 
a pound and a half of bees—I ob- 
served a medium-sized bumblebee 
wandering about over a comb con- 
taining brood and with plenty of 
workers about, to all appearances, 
not concerned with the intruder. 
Later I wondered whether this bum- 
blebee had come in at the side of 
the entrance where the guard force 
was low and had stayed unnoticed 
until it had acquired the odor of the 
hive. 

Two Queens on the Same Comb 

Almost every experienced bee- 
keeper has occasionally seen two 
laying queens in the same colony, 
but last fall in early September I 
saw two mature, clipped queens 
right beside each other on the same 
comb. Both were headed at the 
moment in the same direction and 
were within a 32nd of an inch of 
each other. Yet they seemed to be 
on the friendliest of terms. Further- 
more, I know they had both been 
working in that same hive since 
early July, for the dates of their in- 
troductions were written on the 
hive body. One had been wintered 
over, the other introduced in early 
July. 

A Package Swarms Out 

A few years ago I purchased a 
two-pound package with queen. I 
was short of good drawn combs at 
the time so hived the package on 
ten combs from a colony that had 
died the previous winter. The combs 
were in bad shape chiefly because 
there were quite a few dead bees in 
the cells. The next day the package 
swarmed out onto a nearby bush. 
They remained there for most of 
the day until I took time to find 
them more wholesome auarters. 

Was the Queen no Good? 

Don’t you often wonder how the 
working force in a colony knows 
that their queen should be super- 
seded? A couple of weeks ago I 
took the queen from a colony that 
had built supersedure cells and con- 
fined her to a nucleus box with four 
frames of brood and bees. The nu- 
cleus has prospered since. and there 
is no evidence to date of the work- 
ers not being satisfied with that 
aueen. Which merely goes to show, 
IT supvose, that bees, like men, re- 
gard their leader in some cases as 
not being “big enough” for a real 
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job, but acceptable for a smaller 
one. 


That Ugly Colony 

You and I often run across an 
ugly colony. Well, maybe you don’t, 
but Ido. Did you ever check up to 
determine how often that so-called 
“ugly colony” has a rear entrance, 
or a hole at the rear of the hive 
as well as at the front? Here is an 
instance that brought it once more 
forcibly to my attention. One eve- 
ning recently I was working rather 
late in a yard. It was a bit rainy 
and bees were in an ugly mood any- 
way. As I came to one hive it be- 


came so disagreeable that I closed. 


it up and quit for the day without 
completing my work on it. Today 
T went back to it, and in spite of 
giving it an adequate preliminary 
smoking I found it very ugly again 
Then I observed that about as many 
bees were using a hole at the rear 
of the hive as there were bees com- 
ing in and out at the regular front 
entrance. Of course, you “have me” 
in this instance, for your colonies 
have no hive bodies so wretched as 
to sport a rear entrance. More power 
to you; I don’t think much of them 
either. But I do suggest your check- 
ing up next time you find an ugly 
colony, to discover, just for the fun 
of it, whether that colony has a rear 
entrance that you hadn’t been too 
fully aware of. 


How Should the Well-dressed 
Beekeerer Dress? 

Farly this spring a young man 
who had had little or no previous 
exnerience with bees was tempor- 
arily helping me at my work. He 
seemed to have do difficulty with 
getting stung except around the 
ankles. Being a young man, he was 
still in the growing stage and his 
trousers didn’t always reach well 
down over his shoes. I suggested 
to him that he purchase a. pair of 
shoes high enough to come up over 
his ankles into the tops of which he 
might tuck the bottoms of his trou- 
sers. At first he demurred, saying 
he didn’t mind the stings. But a few 
davs of contact with some energetic- 
ally staffed colonies evidently 
changed his thinking. for one morn- 
ing he showed uv with a nice new 
pair of shoes slightly more than 
ankle high. But, alas, that day was 
one of his worst. for he had unfor- 
tunately selected a pair of black 
stockings long enough to come up 
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smaller 
above the shoe tops, and to these strength, or denote it to weak nuclei. 
ross an the bees objected strenuously. Have- Then I’d move a near-by strong 
lu don’t, n’t you found it so? Tough old colony to the site of the erstwhile 
k up to working bees can’t stand the color ugly one and watch the ugly ones 
0-called black, whether it be the fur of an eat humble pie by becoming mem- 
itrance, animal (which I suspect is at the bers of an orderly bee household. 
1e hive root of the matter) or a man’s stock- Yes, in the bee language that would 
‘e is an ings, or his hat. ; doubtless be termed sadistic. 
~f — Getting — Poa Splitting A Thief in the Yard 
rather Even at the risk of being termed I recently had a colony of bees 
t rainy sadistic, I’m going to confess pleas- stolen. Stealing of bees is rare, yet 
»d any- ure in breaking up an ugly colony. the threat is always there, especial- 
- it be- I know some beekeepers merely re- ly in outyards. Surely enough it 
closed. queen such a colony and then take subsequently showed up in a cer- 
vithout pride in observing how soon the tain backyard adorned with a new 
Today unit takes on a new behavior pat- coat of paint. But the thief had not 
vite of tern. That’s proper, and is doubt- been energetic enough to remove the 
ninary less the even-tempered way of over- identification marks it bore, so he 
again coming evil with good, but after I soon made a settlement. All of 
/ many had tried that cheek-turning method which suggests that beekeepers who 
e rear with a few of the more aggressive have extensive holdings might find 
; com- ones, only to have them kill my it profitable to use a distinctive 
' front gentle female quizling and raise up identification mark on their hive 
e me” another demon of their own, I took bodies and frames. I suggest a 
lonies for a time to breaking them up. I’d simple branding tool that cuts into 
1ed as take their sealed brood away and the wood and leaves a harmless but 
power give it either to semi-strong colonies unmistakable mark. 
them to bolster their honey-getting Saugerties, N. Y. 
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Beekeeping is an occupation or a 
hobby that most people adopt by ac- 
cident rather than by deliberate 
choice. The docility of prime swarms 
tends to build up the confidence and 
interest of many who may have pre- 
viously thought that bees were made 
only to sting and to gather honey. 
It seems to one unacquainted with 
the behavior of bees as nothing short 
ct a miracle that a beekeeper can 
pick up handfuls of bees or carry 
thousands of them in a cluster dur- 
ing swarming time without getting 
stung. It is still more wonderful and 
exciting for an entirely uninitiated 
person to be given the opportunity 
of handling gentle bees. Once the 
fear of getting stung is conquered, 
an interest is generateg that fre- 
quently lasts for a lifetime. Freedom 
from the fear of getting stung or as- 
surance of becoming immune to the 
unsightly and inconvenient results 
of being stung enables the novice to 
take a keener interest in the life and 
activities of bees and constitutes one 
of the first steps in the development 
of a new member of the beekeeping 
profession, and of promoting friend- 
ly relations among neighbors. 

Stray swarms can be said to be 
one of the important influences in 
providing an industry with new 
members just as the swarm enables 
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Bees in Towns and Cities 


By J. E. Eckert 


Apiculturistp University of California, of 
Davis, Calif.; also Chairman of the Bee- 
keepers’ Rights Committee of our Nation- 
al Federation. 


the race of bees to increase the pos- 
sibilities of survival. Stray swarms 
thus constitute the basis for a major- 
ity of our beekeeping enthusiasts in 
towns and cities, ordinances and 
zoning laws notwithstanding. A 
swarm settles on a tree and is placed 
in a box where it may be kept until 
it casts another swarm. The lucky 
owner frequently becomes interest- 
ed in the activities of the bees, espe- 
cially if they are gentle, and may 
learn their habits and activities and 
enjoy working with them without 
even thinking of any rules or regula- 
tions that might apply to their pos- 
session. If the swarm is transferred 
to a movable-frame hive and placed 
in an isolated spot in his garden, or 


J. E. Eckert examin- 
ing a frame of bees. 


on the roof of his garage or house 
where the bees are less likely to 
cause concern with neighboring 
property owners, they may soon be- 
come as much a part of the property 
as any of the many pets one finds in 
a city. 

Apiaries are frequently placed in 
vecant lots or in the outlying dis- 
tricts of a city and may be kept in 
the same place for years. As a city 
grows, living conditions and one’s 
neighbors change, and the circum- 
stances governing the keeping of 
bees are subject to change from year 
to year. Several cases have been 
tried in court in which attempts 
have been made to declare the keep- 
ing of bees within a city limits as a 
public nuisance but it has been ruled 
that each case must be decided on its 
own merits. However, cities and 
towns have been given the power to 
zone their incorporated limits to 
meet certain uses. All of the people 
eligible to vote have a voice in mak- 
ing the ordinances or the power to 
make them is given to an elected 
group of their citizens. By this pro- 
vision of local government, a city 
may adopt certain restrictions in re- 
gard to the keeping of chickens, 
bees, horses, etc., as well as to re- 
strict the areas in which certain busi- 
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nesses may be conducted.~ In not a 
few instances, ordinances have been 
adopted that limit the keeping of 
bees to areas designated for agricul- 
tural practices. Even counties have 
the power to make ordinances of a 
similar nature and to regulate the 
conditions under which bees or live- 
stock may be kept in relation to 
roads, public parks, or home sites. 


In practically every case where 
such ordinances are adopted, one 
will find persons who have to move 
their apiaries or cease the practice 
of keeping chickens or give up cer- 
tain other privileges they have en- 
joyed in the past. Long and expen- 
sive lawsuits have resulted from 
which the town or city nearly al- 
ways has emerged as winner. 


In some cases zoning ordinances 
regulating certain practices have 
been adopted to eliminate some par- 
ticular nuisance, and when the said 
nuisance is eliminated, little atten- 
tion is given to the enforcement of 
the provisions of the ordinance. For 
example, one may find bees being 
kept within the limits of most cities 
with ordinances prohibiting such 
practices. The owners may not be 
aware of the ordinance or may man- 
age their bees under such conditions 
that no complaints are made by the 
neighbors. Some years ago I was 
given a beautifully constructed 
eight-frame observation hive by a 
dentist who had kept bees in his of- 
fice to distract the attention of his 
patients from his boring operations. 
There was an ordinance against the 
keeping of bees in that city but his 
hive was tolerated until one day the 
bees swarmed and he was reminded 
of the fact that such a swarm might 
cause serious dislocation of traffic 
during business hours. 


Apiary in Center of Hollywood 

I also know of an apiary of some 
30 or more colonies that was kept for 
a number of years in the center of 
Hollywood. It may still be there, in 
spite of an ordinance to the contrary. 
In another instance, a beekeeper lo- 
cated an apiary of some 50 colonies 
in a vacant lot, placing the hives 
across a path dozens of people in the 
neigborhood were accustomed to 
walk. Children had used the lot as a 
playground. This case resulted in an 
ordinance prohibiting the keeping 
of bees within the city limits. Only 
this one apiary was removed while 
many other beekeepers continued to 
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enjoy keeping bees in their back- 
yards. 

Why are such exceptions permit- 
ted? One of the fundamental privi- 
leges of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment is the equal right of every 
individual to work and to live with- 
out fear of injury from the acts of 
others. We may do anything we wish 
on our own property just so long as 
our activities do not interfer with 
the rights and privileges of our 
neighbors. Ordinances are frequent- 
ly instigated or enforced by pressure 
groups and the group that is able to 
exert the most pressure frequently 
wins. The keeping of bees, as such, 
is not a nuisance but may become so 
when adjacent property owners can 
not fully enjoy their privileges of 
ownership because of the activities 
of the bees. 


Neighborhood unpleasantries caus- 
ed by bees can frequently be avoid- 
ed if the owner will keep only gen- 
tle bees, locate his colonies away 
from property lines, sidewalks, and 
highways, and examine them only 
under favorable weather conditions 
when bees are normally good natur- 
ed. A few pounds of honey for the 
neighbors or to members of the board 
of supervisors, also does wonders in 
preventing trouble, especially in 
these times of sugar shortage. Some- 
times people are very susceptible to 
the poison of bees and such persons 
live in constant fear of being stung 
whenever bees are around. Under 
such conditions, it is only reasonable 
that colonies should be moved from 
the immediate vicinity before any 
serious disruption of neighborly re- 
lations occurs. 

Periodic meetings of beekeeping 
enthusiasts within a county can be 
the source of much newspaper pub- 
licity favorable to the beekeeping 
industry. Bees do perform a service 
to every community in excess of the 
value of the honey and beeswax pro- 
duced and those directly interested 
in bees cannot repeat this fact too 
often. If an exhibit of an observa- 
tion hive of bees, together with sam- 
ples of fruit, vegetables, seed and 
flowers of plants benefitted by bees 
is sponsored annually by local bee- 
keeping enthusiasts in every com- 
munity in which bees are kept, we 
might have fewer ordinances against 
the keeping of bees. Small cash 
prizes can also be offered to chil- 
dren in school for the best essay on 
the value of bees. 
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1. Honey is sucked out of 
the can into the cylinder. 


2. Air is drawn out of the 
hot honey giving it a foamy 
appearance. 


3. Honey after it settles and 
i ready to be drawn off into 
ars. 


Small Bottling Equipment Using Vacuum Principle 


By Claude M. Mohrman 


A few years ago it was my ambi- 
tion to put up a nice package of hon- 
ey in glass, and as my business was 
too small to make it practical to buy 
an expensive honey filter, I decided 
to do some experimenting of my 
own. 

The honey was strained clean 
enough to make it look attractive 
but it always had air bubbles that 
would rise to the top, and spoil the 
appearance, especially if it was bot- 
tled hot. If it was bottled cold it was 
a messy job. I was also having trou- 
ble with the honey granulating after 
it was put in the stores, making it 
necessary to liquefy it again. 

After a lot of study I decided to 
build a bottling outfit using a vacu- 
um process for removing the air 
bubbles from the honey while it is 
hot. This also took care of the gran- 
ulation problem. 

I have used this equipment for five 
years with good results. It is mount- 
ed on a concrete ledge in my base- 
ment just the right height from the 
floor so that the operator can sit in 
a chair while filling the jars. It was 
necessary to remove it from this 
mounting to take pictures. 

I wish to explain rather briefly 
this equipment and its use. There are 
three main parts to it, a vacuum 
pump, a large glass cylinder for the 
honey, and a small steel cylinder for 
water, all of which can be seen in the 
pictures. 
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The vacuum pump is one of my 
own design and is simple but very 
efficient. It is a piston type pump 
with 1%” bore and 2%” stroke. The 
pump is driven 400 r.pm. by a % 
h.p. electric motor and will produce 
a 29” vacuum. Any vacuum pump is 
satisfactory that will draw 26”, but 
more is better. A %” copper pipe 
connects the pump to the small steel 
—— cylinder which I will explain 
next. 


The water cylinder is made of a 
piece of 6” gas pipe, about 18” long 
with a flat piece of steel %” thick, 
welded on either end for the heads. 
A ¥%” pet cock is mounted in the bot- 
tom for a drain and two %4” pipe fit- 
tings mounted in the top for the 
pipes which lead to the pump and 
the glass cylinder. The vacuum 
gauge is also mounted in the center 
of the cylinder. The pipe leading 
from the glass cylinder extends 
down inside the iron cylinder nearly 
to the bottom and this is very im- 
portant. A shut-off valve must be 
placed in this line. The other pipe 
which goes to the pump only extends 
through the top of the iron cylinder. 

The reason for running the one 
pipe to the bottom of the iron cylin- 
der is that the air drawn out of the 
glass cylinder contains a_ small 
amount of sugar and it must go 
through a bath of water before 
reaching the pump or it will cause 
the valves and pistons to stick. 
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About a gallon of water is drawn 
into the iron cylinder through a 
hose put on the bottom drain valve. 


The ten gallon glass cylinder was 
taken from a discarded gasoline 
pump and provided with a special 
top and bottom, and held together 
by six long rods. The top and bottom 
are both made of sheet steel 3/16” 
thick, with heavy sheet copper rivet- 
ed securely to it. The copper goes on 
the inside so the honey does not 
touch the iron. A rubber gasket made 
like a large fruit jar rubber is plac- 
ed on both top and bottom of the 
glass cylinder to make it airtight. 


A pipe extends from the top of the 
cylinder with a valve in it to release 
the vacuum. As you can see in the 
pictures the honey is drawn into the 
bottom of the cylinder through a T 
placed in the outlet pipe which is 
(%” pipe) back of the gate valve 
leading to the bottle filler. 

In using this equipment the five- 
gallon cans of honey are placed in 
water and heated to 165 degrees as 
quickly as possible. The vacuum 
release valve and the gate valve in 
the bottom pipe are both closed. The 
pump is then started and the hose 
placed in the five-gallon can of hon- 
ey, and the valve opened in this line, 
as shown in the picture. The suction 
draws the honey into the glass and 
the valve in this line is closed when 
the can is empty, and the vacuum 
continues to build up until it reaches 
26” on the gauge at which time the 
honey will start to boil and foam. 
The foaming will continue and in- 
crease as the vacuum rises until the 
glass is nearly full of foam, as shown 
in the picture where the glass ap- 
pears white. 


As the air is removed from the 


FOR HONEY STORAGE 
One-half of this cabin holds 
over one hundred thousand 
pounds of extracted honey 
in 5-gallon cans stacked four 
high, 8 feet high on one side 
and 9 on the other, 12 feet 
wide and 60 feet long. — 
John Burghardt, Jewell, Iowa 
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honey the foam gradually disappears 
until it will boil smoothly like a pan 
of water. The honey is then ready 
to bottle. The pump motor is shut 
off and the valve in the suction line 
between the water cylinder and the 
glass cylinder must be closed at 
once to prevent the water from get- 
ting into the honey. The vacuum is 
then released by opening the vacu- 
um release valve on the glass cylin- 
der. The gate valve is open which 
leads to the bottle filler and you pro- 
ceed to fill the jars. 

A long tapered 60-mesh copper 
strainer is placed inside the pipe 
leading to the bottle filler. This 
catches any dirt which might acci- 
dentally get into the honey. The 
strainer is easily removed for clean- 
ing. The bottle filler has a long pipe 
which extends to the bottom of the 
jar, with a valve in the lower end to 
prevent dripping. The jar is lowered 
while filling to prevent air bubbles 
getting into the honey. 

The time required in clearing up 
the foam varies considerably with 
different kinds of honey. For in- 
stance, I have had clover honey 
ready to bottle in eight minutes 
from the time the pump was start- 
ed, while basswood honey requires 
at least 20 minutes. The average 
time required is from 15 to 20 min- 
utes. The capacity of this outfit is 
about two 60-lb. cans per hour. The 
honey must be heated to 165 degrees 
and the vacuum must be from 26” to 


30” to work satisfactorily. This is 


rather hot but the temperature drops 

rather fast and by the time it is in a 

glass jar the temperature will be 

about 150 degrees. Result—No foam, 

and it will stay liquid for a year 

under ordinary conditions. 
Wellington, Ohio. 

















Five Years---Then a New. Home 
By Edmund Northrup Moot 


During the summer of 1940, about 
August 20 of that year to be exact, 
two men, father and son, who were 
little initiated in bee ways, were 
working in their farm woodlot seek- 
ing salable timber as well as gar- 
nering the next winter’s fuel supply. 
The father, whose sense of smell 
has always been exceedingly keen, 
remarked, “Smell that odor of buck- 
wheat blossoms! There is no buck- 
wheat field near this woods.” 


The odor continued as the two 
men prepared a large pine tree, just 
felled, for the saw mill. Both men 
continued to puzzle over the odor 
of buckwheat blossoms while trying 
to locate a field of the pancake mak- 
ing grain, in their mind’s eye. They 
were positive there was none within 
a few miles on any side of the wood- 
lot. None could exist on the wind- 
ward side as that area was covered 
with thousands of acres of woodland 
much of it under the state reforesta- 
tion program. 

When the work on the lumber 
tree was finished those men deter- 
mined to discover the source of that 
enticing smell. Being the son part 
of the team I heartily agreed with 
Dad that we should find the reason 
for the odor so close to the spot 
where we were working. 

We proceeded a few hundred feet 
to the main wood road. As we reach- 
ed a junction of the main wood road 
and a little used tract to the sap 
bush, on the northern slope Dad 
suggested, “I’ll bet its a bee tree.” 
He gave no reason for his conclusion} 
but it did seem significant that the 
odor was far more pungent as we 
reached the fork of the trail. About 
fifteen minutes later the bees were 
discovered in a hollow basswood 
tree. This discovery was reported 
by word and pictures in the Janu- 
ary, 1941, issue of this journal. 

Our interest in that swarm of bees 
was primarily experimental for five 
summers and four relatively hard 
winters. We left them in their tree 
trunk home. None of their stores 
was ever used. They remained full 
owners of all they collected. But, 
by every device possible, we sought 
to have them venture beyond the 
confines of their circular hive in 
order to store a few combs for our 
use in factory made honey recep- 
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tacles. Near the natural opening in 
the trunk we placed one pane of 
glass, 8 x 10 in a frame, in order to 
watch their activity more closely. 
Not a single ounce of nectar would 
they share with us in the single su- 
per placed atop the section of bass- 
wood trunk. 


We placed the curiosity in one 
corner of the milkhouse during the 
winter. They received no attention 
from fall to spring for four winters. 
It was necessary to sweep up several 
dead drones at the base of the natur- 
al hive each spring. Many more died 
just inside the observation glass 
which we cleaned and replaced each 
spring before placing the bees out 
of doors at the first sign of warm 
weather. No artificial feeding has 
been necessary at any time. Our 
main return, for the little effort 
needed in their care, has meant in- 
creased fertilization of fruit trees in 
our small farm orchard. 


Unseasonably warm weather in 
early March of this year, over most 
of York State, posed a problem for 
beekeepers. I happened to be up 
home during the first few days of 
that ‘“‘sudden spring.” We decided 
to place the “wild bees” outdoors 
and take a chance on a_ sudden 
change of weather. The weight of 
the trunk indicated the bees must 
have plenty of “stores”. We were 
placing the hive when Dad suggest- 
ed it was time we considered the 
problems of modern housing for our 
interesting friends. Customary con- 
currence in opinion, on most prob- 
lems, settled the discussion quickly. 
The bees would be moved. 


A plain four pound woodman’s ax 
was used to quarter the trunk after 
it was placed prone on an old sheet 
on the backyard lawn. The tree split 
easily. The empty “new home”, the 
swarm and its complete stores, in 
early March. 1945 weighed 36 
pounds. A surprisingly small num- 
ber, perhaps 75 to 100 bees, were 
killed in the transfer operation. The 
use of gloves and bee helmet pre- 
vented any discomfort to me during 
the change and Dad kept at a safe 
distance inside the kitchen window. 
The bees actually were very quiet 
even in that warm March sun. Less 
than an hour’s time was used to 
move the swarm into their new 
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Cross section of old bee tree. 


home. A large butcher knife, thor- 
oughly sterilized for several hours, 
was used to cut the irregular comb 
loose from the log cavity. The pho- 
to indicates a fairly clean removal 
job. 

The swarm and its éntire store 
was placed inside a few scattered 
super sections in two hive bodies. 
The old comb foundation section, 
which they refused to enter during 
five summers in their old house, 
was placed on top of the two hive 
sections. 

In approximately five years, from 
the time of their captivity, this 
swarm has filled the first hive sec- 
tion and is now working in two 
more which were placed on the hive 
in July, this year. At last we hope 
they will share a small portion of 
their stores with us. Our demands 
will not be great. Their cold wea- 
ther abode, during the coming win- 
ter, will be in the same milkhouse 
which was their refuge for five 
winters. 

Thirty-two beekeepers, including 
a few admitted fanciers, wrote us 
in 1941 from 14 states and two U. S. 
territories. We would be pleased 
to hear from any of those who wrote 
at that time or any new acquaint- 
ances of this issue. We have faith 

(Continued on page 524) 
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The old basswood hive after splitting and 
removal of the swarm to a standard hive. 


The hive to which the “wild bees’ were 
moved after five years in their basswood 
tree home. 














A Double Super Cover for Wintering 


A New Idea in Wintering Bees by Substituting Air Spaces in Place of 
Packing. 
By C. H. Pirkey 


[Some time ago, Mr. C. H. Pirkey, of 
Charlottesville, Va., sent us a letter des- 
— a form of double super cover 
which he had used with remarkable suc- 
cess and with it a sample of this cover. 
He asked us to look it over and give him 
our opinion. It may have some merit and 
so_we present it. 

It will be a little difficult to illustrate 
it, but we can describe it in such a way 
that there should be no difficulty in un- 
derstanding its construction. 

He takes two regular super covers, such 
as the manufacturers of bee supplies have 
been sending out with all of their hives. 
He places one on top of the other, but 
separates them by four pieces of thin ma- 
terial such as broken pieces of sections 
at each of the four corners. The two super 
covers are then nailed together. The bot- 
tom bee escape opening is left open. The 
top one is closed. With the four pieces of 
section material placed between the two 
super covers there will be an air crack 
on two sides and each end of about 1/16”. 
It is this particular feature, says Mr. Pir- 
key, that allows the moisture to adually 
escape when on a hive during winter. An 
ordinary telescope cover is set over the 
two inner covers. The result of the com- 
bination of the double cover and the out- 
ter cover is that there are four air spaces 
which take the place of packing which 
would get wet, although Mr. yin makes 
no claim on that point. The moisture can 
gradually escape through the cracks be- 
tween the covers. It is observed that 
there is no means for the bees to reach 
the outer air. Concerning all of this, Mr. 
Pirkey writes:—Ed. ] 

“T would like to say, after many 
tests, that I believe thousands of col- 
onies in cold climates can be saved 
that perish for the need of ventila- 
tion each winter, and again there is 
need of ventilation the year around 
in all climates. I have used the dou- 
ble super cover in winter and found 
it of equal value with and without 
packing. This inner cover is recom- 
mended only when used with the 
regular telescope cover with rim 
13%4” or more deep.” 

{On receiving this letter we wrote to 
Mr. Pirkey. e inferred that this device 
would not let superannuated bees escape 
and: that the moisture escaped through 
the two ends and two sides under a super 
cover protected from the weather. We 
asked if we were correct. We also asked 
if he used a bottom entrance with this 
double cover. He replied:] | : 

“You speak of there being no exit 
of bees through the top. You are cor- 
rect, there is none. I am very glad 
you have raised this question. After 
many tests, some of which were in 
cold weather of extended duration, 
it is my opinion there is no good rea- 
son for letting bees and warm air 
escape. On January 18, 1936, I mov- 
ed three colonies of bees from their 
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regular stands to a location on top 
of a hill about 20 feet north of a tall 
building where the sun does not 
reach at that time of the year and 
set each of them on four bricks with 
the fronts pointing to the North. 
The North wind here has an unob- 
structed sweep of some two miles 
direct to the front of the hives. I 
then piled snow and packed it all 
the way around the hives to a depth 
of about 18 inches, leaving no exit 
at all, wet the snow down with wa- 
ter and kept them there until Feb- 
ruary 27, 1936, or 40 days. 


“In the spring I had to use a pick 
to dig the ice away and then moved 
all three back to their original 
stands. It was quite cool but a few 
bees came out ang apparently were 
in no way affected by the long shut- 
in. Some few days later when it 
warmed up a little, they were flying 
as much as the other colonies which 
had been well packed all winter. 

“The above-mentioned test is 
written for the most part from 
permanent records which I have al- 
ways kept on sheets of paper pinned 
to the top of the inner cover wit: a 
thumb tack. The above three colo- 
nies were in two-story hives with 
the deep side of the bottom board 
up, double inner covers, same as the 
one shipped you, and the regular 
metal telescope top outer cover. The 
double inner covers saved the life 
of all three colonies, for had there 
been only one cover and that sealed 
down as is the rule, all three would 
have surely perished. 

“Here follows some of the claims 
I feel safe in making for the double 
inner cover which I sent. First: It 
will save the life of any colony of 
bees which would perish on account 
of the regular entrance becoming 
closed by ice and snow or other sub- 
stance which would exclude venti- 
lation. And again it will save life 
when for some several causes the 
bees raise the temperature which in 
turn produces vapor inside the hive, 
and if not let out condenses mostly 
on the under side of the top and the 
water drops down on the bees mak- 
ing them wet ang easily chilled to 
death. 

“Second: This double super cover 
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aids in the prevention of swarming 
in summer by allowing fresh air to 
pass from the regular entrance all 
the way up and out the top. 

“Third. When the bees are to be 
escaped out of the supers in hot 
weather, they are not punished by 
the air being cut off except for a 
very little which comes through the 
escape and the poor things are not 
heard biting at the inside if the ear 
is placed to the outside. Instead, 
—_ a moving hum or buzz is pres- 
ent. 


“Fourth: When the double inner 
cover is in use there are very few of 
the bees clustered on the front of 
the hive. There are not nearly so 
many wearing their wings off fan- 
ning air into the hive. Top ventila- 
tion is doing the job of the greater 
part of the fanners. 

“Fifth: More bee comfort the 
year around in all climates, packed 
or in the regular hives with single 
or double walls not packed.” 

[Mr. Pirkey does not explain whether 
it is his — to have the lower 
entrance close —— by an entrance 
strip or whether he allows it to become 
closed by ice and snow. It is apparent 
from what he writes that the four open- 
ings in the super cover will allow some 
of the warm air to escape with the mois- 
ture, but no bees. The bottom closed up 


with ice and snow may be an important 


Sa 
The “Honey Bunch” 





factor in insulating the hive cover, but 
there is no means for the esca of bees 
in case they should have dysentery or get 
uneasy. Unless there is actual means for 
the exit of the bees at the bottom or 
above we would be afraid that some win- 
ters when it is very warm, especially if 
the sun is out, the bees would get uneasy, 
get to worrying, generate excessive heat, 
and die. 

If these colonies on top of the hill were 
out where it was cold, e closed bottom 
entrance — be an advantage as_ it 
— give the bees better protection. We 
feel sure that in average localities such 
an arrangement should have a bottom en- 
trance but restricted enough to prevent 
warm air from escaping. 

This form of super cover may be very 
useful during the summer in preventing 
the heat from going through the cover 
down to the cluster, and at the same 
time let excessive heat escape. 

There are two schools of thought in 

roviding means for the escape of mois- 
ure at or near the ~~ One provides an 
exit through which both moisture and 
bees can pass. The other permits the es- 
cape of moisture only. The first one al- 
lows superannuated or sick bees to get out 
and the other will retain heat better per- 


haps. 

The average beekeeper has_ standard 
super covers which he can_ put together 
in the manner explained. We _ suggest he 
try a few colonies. In the colder c mates 

ack the sides. The top with its four hor- 
zontal air spaces may take the place of 

acking. The idea may have some merit. 

‘e are trying out a few hives. 

It should be noted in closing tniat the 
winters in Virginia should be and proba- 
ably are mild. Charlottesville, Virginia, is 
about three degrees south of Medina, ap- 
proximately 200 miles.—Ed.] 








The program of “Sweet Music” broadcast over KFXM from San Bernardino. Calif., is 


sponsored by the N. E. Miller Hone 
that accompanied a honey adve 


Bottom row, left to right: Phyllis Jolley, Holl 
to right, Camille Bourne, Marjorie Reeves, Glenna Chris 
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Co. of Colton, Calif. These girls furnished the music 
sing program which extended over several months. 


Lou Jolley, Marie Hunter. Top row, left 
pherson. 
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Without exception the recipes this 
month SHOULD be prepared one to 
several days ahead of time to permit 
the honey flavor to “mingle and 
merge’ growing sweeter and im- 
proving in flavor. This advance 
preparation, of course, will be no 
drawback to busy housewives who, 
no matter how good the planning, 
usually wing up with ‘steen last min- 
ute things to do. 

Good luck and the best of the 
season to you! 


Honey Dried Fruit Candy 


Two cups dried fruit (equal parts 
of any two or more dried fruits — 
apricots, dates, and raisins are a 
happy combination) 1 cup nuts, %4 
cup honey, % teaspoon salt and 1 
cup dry flake cereal. 

Grind dried fruit. Chop nuts fine. 
Mix with honey and salt. Pat out 
in a flat sheet and pack under a 
weight for 24 hours. Cut in squares 
or oblongs, and dust with crushed 
flake cereal or cocoanut. Grated 
orange or lemon rind may be ground 
in for variation. 


Honey Balls 

One half cup honey, % cup sugar, 
Y% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 
and 5% cups oven-popped rice ce- 
real. 

Cook honey and sugar, stirring 
only enough to prevent burning, to 
a temperature of 270 degrees F., 
(hard ball in cold water). Remove 
from heat; add salt and vinegar. 
Put rice cereal into large buttered 
bowl and pour in syrup; mix well. 
While hot, drop by spoonfuls into 
buttered muffin pans, or form in 
balls—press in wooden skewers to 
make treats for the small fry. May 
be pressed into shallow greased pans 
and cut into bars when cool. 


Filled Honey Cookies 
One and % cups seeded raisins, 
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Christmas Cheer 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Filled honey cookies.—Photo 
courtesy the Kellogg Co. 


% cup honey, % cup water, and 1 
tablespoonful lemon juice. 


Three-fourths cup shortening, % 
cup honey, 1 tablespoon’ grated 
orange rind, 3 cups fortified wheat 
flakes, 2% cups sifted flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt and % cup milk. 


Grind raisins. Cook raisins, hon- 
ey, water and lemon juice over low 
heat until thick. Cool. 


Blend shortening and honey to- 
gether thoroughly; add orange rind. 
Crush cereal into fine crumbs. Sift 
flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether; mix with crumbs. Stir into 
honey mixture alternately with milk; 
mix well and chill. Roll dough thin 
on floured board. Cut with floured 
2%-inch cookie cutter, then cut stars 
in half of the rounds. Put teaspoon 
filling on plain rounds, top with 
those with star in center, press edges 
together with tines of fork. Bake 
on lightly greased cookie sheet in 
moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
for about 15 minutes. Yield: 232 
dozen 3-inch cookies. 


Honey Crisp Cookies 

One and % cups sifted cake flour, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, %4 tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon soda, 4% cup 
shortening, % cup honey, 2 eggs, 
well beaten, % cup sour cream, % 
cup chopped nuts, % cup chopped 
dates, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and 1 cup 
crisp rice cereal. 


Sift flour with baking powder, 
salt and soda. Blend shortening and 
honey. Add eggs and cream. Add 
flour mixture and blend well. Stir 
in nuts, dates, vanilla, and rice cere- 
al. Drop from teaspoon onto light- 
ly greased baking sheet and bake 
in moderate oven, 375 degrees F., 
about 20 minutes. Makes 2 — 
4-inch cookies. Use % teasp 
nutmeg instead of vanilla if dodived. 
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Eighty Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 


“What’s the use of knowing so much when so much you know ain't so?” 


I have been trying to sift from 
the past the wheat from the chaff, 
the good from the bad, and heresy 
from truth. However wisely I may 
have selected, it would be useful 
and informative to sort out some of 
the chaff, the ‘“ain’t so’s’” of Josh 
Billings, in apicultural history. 

Here are some of the heresies 
which in the early days seemed to 
have little more than a scintilla of 
truth back of them. The first one 
which comes to my mind is: 

Dysentery Caused by Pollen. If 
one will look back into the 70’s or 
early 80’s he will find the doctrine 
that dysentery is caused by pollen 
grains because undigested pollen is 
found in the intestinal tracts of bees 
dying with that malady. [Ill not 
take the time to prove the fallacy of 
this statement, but it caused bee- 
keepers at the time to go to the 
enormous expense of extracting all 
the honey in the brood chambers, 
then feeding sugar syrup to replace 
honey which they had taken away. 
Apparently, the “trade” was a good 
one because bees fed on sugar syrup 
during the winter came out in good 
condition in the spring, provided the 
colonies were populous in the fall. 

Dysentery may be. caused by 
honeydew, unripened poor honey, 
or Nosema, but more than all else, 
by too much moisture and a cluster 
which is too small to stand the rigors 
of winter. It took nearly a genera- 
tion to prove to the beekeeping 
world that there is no better winter 
food than well ripened or sealed 
honey, and that includes goldenrod, 
aster, and other sources, providing 
they are not mixed with honeydew. 

Heresy of Contraction. This came 
at a later date, along in the early 
80’s, and the chief advocate was 
James Heddon who introduced what 
he called the divisible brood cham- 
ber hive, each chamber containing 
eight half-depth, closed-end frames. 
Prior to his hive, beekeepers were 
in the habit of contracting a full- 
depth Langstroth brood chamber be- 
fore the honey flow came on, to five 
or six frames to cause the bees to 
force all the honey into comb honey 
sections. The colonies contracted 
at the time were below par in 
strength and some beekeepers, in- 
cluding Heddon, believed “intensive 
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—Josh Billings 
agriculture’ had crowded out the 
clover so there was no honey for 
the bees to gather. It took nearly 
a generation to prove that contrac- 
tion was a colossal blunder because 
it restricted the queen’s egg laying 
and brood rearing, with the result 
that colonies were too small to 
gather a crop. 

Contraction in Winter. That same 
idea went into the brood nest; it 
confined every colony in a single 
story down to five, six, or seven 
frames, and then the space vacated 
had to be packed around the sides. 
These little colonies were so small 
that they died at a terrific rate dur- 
ing the year 188l1—a severe winter. 
It took a half generation to prove 
that contraction either for the pro- 
duction of honey, or during the win- 
ter, was a monumental mistake. It 
caused a reduction in the crops of 
honey, also heavy winter losses. 
Packing even when it is dry could 
not save such colonies. 

The Heresy of Excessive Moisture. 
No one recognized at the time that 
excessive moisture in packing ma- 
terial around hives was a foe to good 
wintering. It came to be regarded 
as a necessary evil and unavoidable. 
Unfortunately, chaff was the pack- 
ing used. Chaff packing, like plan- 
ers’ shavings, is moisture absorbing. 
No one as yet has said that a wet 
cushion that freezes is good for bees. 
Now that our eyes are opened we 
recognize the value of moderate 
packing, provided it is kept dry and 
does not cost too much for outyard 
beekeeping. 

The False Doctrine of the Dickel 
Theory. This was a violent attack 
on the theory advanced by Dr. John 
Dzierzon, as early as 1845. D2zier- 
zon held that the queen is the only 
perfect female in the hive, laying 
all the eggs which may be female 
or male, according to the will of 
the queen. While Dickel acknow- 
ledged that the queen layed all the 
eggs he held that the bees determin- 
ed the sex of the eggs by means of 
a secretion from the glands. If you 
wish to read a further discussion of 
this, see Dzierzon Theory in any of 
the late editions of the ABC & XYZ 
of Bee Culture. It has now been 
quite definitely proved that the 
Dickel theory was untenable. 
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INDIA HONEY MAKES MAN AND DOG SICK 
By Robert T. Meakins 


I have often seen the large combs 
of bees in India, especially one hang- 
ing out of a cleft in a rock, about 
eight miles beyond “ Murree”. I 
estimated it to be about 10 feet long, 
three to four feet broad, and about 
four inches thick. I think there may 
have been several bee nests in this 
cleft because I should judge there 
was probably two cwt. of comb 
showing. This was about 45 years 


ago and I do not remember what 
the bees looked like but I remember 
the natives placed earthenware 
chatties about 20 or 30 feet below 
to catch the honey that was con- 
stantly dripping from the combs. It 
was of a dark color and very strong. 
I remember it made me sick, and 
I tried it on my dog and it had the 
same effect on him. 
Jarrow, Alberta, Canada 
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BEES CARRY POLLEN IN THE RAIN 
By W. H. Reece 


In February, 1945, Gleanings, W. 
P. Kinard says he doubts if bees 
will work during rain. Several days 
ago we had almost a week of con- 
tinuous rain, without at any time a 
complete let-up. I found two of my 
colonies strongest in bees making 
flights for pollen. It rained all day, 
sometimes not more than a drizzle 
and these bees carried pollen all 


RULES AND REGULATIONS ON 


day. Bees start gathering pollen 
here around Jan. 25—from what 
source I cannot say. No trees, flow- 
ers or fruit trees are in bloom here 
until about March 1. I have never 
seen bees working in continuous 
rain for nectar, but they certainly 
will for pollen and water, if the 
weather is warm enough. 
Haleyville, Ala. 


MOVEMENT OF BEES INTO 


ARKANSAS 
By A. Gay 
Inspector of Aplaries 


(a) Any apiarist or migratory 
beekeeper desiring to come into Ar- 
kansas to make a set for a honey 
flow or to winter bees must have a 
current certificate showing freedom 
from all communicable disease from 
his home state inspector. 


(b) Said migratory beekeeper 
must notify State Inspector of Ar- 
kansas the date he expects to cross 
the state line and the route of travel 
into and within the State. He must 
inform the State Inspector of the 
location he desires to set on and ob- 
tain permission of said Inspector to 
use said location. Said Inspector to 
be guided by all provisions of the 
Apiary Laws. 


(c) The said out-of-state migra- 
tory beekeeper shall pay te the State 
Inspector an inspection fee of 25c 
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per colony for inspection upon entry 
into the State. Any out-of-state mi- 
gratory beekeeper violating this or- 
der shall be dealt with according 
to the provisions of the Apiary Laws 
of Arkansas. ‘ 

(d) It is further ordered that if, 
upon inspection, any colonies are 
found to be infected with disease 
the entire apiary shall be moved to 
an isolated location, designated by 
the State Apiary Inspector, and 
quarantined for six months. At the 
end of such six-month period they 
shall again be inspected and if not 
free of disease the quarantine shall 
be extended another six months 
period. This shall continue until 
such time as the State Inspector 
shall declare them to be free of dis- 
ease. Each inspection shall carry 
a 25c inspection fee per colony. 
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CAN ALL DRONE CELLS BE AVOIDED? 
By G. M. Ranum 


Commenting on the article in May 
number, page 191: When but a be- 
ginner I used to cut out patches of 
drone comb hoping that the bees 
when rebuilding might fill the cut 
out spaces with worker comb. 
Sometimes they did, but as a rule 
the vacant spaces would be refilled 
with new drone cells. Then I began 
the practice of placing in the ex- 
tracting supers all combs that had a 
lot of drone cells, thinking they 
would be all right for honey stor- 
age. However, I soon found that 
unless the honey flow was a heavy 
one patches of drone comb were 
likely to be left empty while the 
adjoining worker combs might be 
well filled and capped over. So, I 
concluded that drone comb is not 


desirable even in the supers. There- 
fore I began practicing the cutting 
out of all cull combs for rendering 
and refilling the frames with foun- 
dation. 


Once when I was helping an old 
beekeeper extract his honey I ask- 
ed him why the bees left those 
patches of drone comb unfilled. He 
said that they were waiting for the 
queen to go up and lay eggs in them. 
(There were queen excluders over 
the brood chambers.) 


Mr. Johnson, the veteran bee man, 
remarked that sometimes it might 
be good for the morale of a eolony 
to leave them a reasonable amount 
of drone comb in the brood chamber. 

Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 


BEES AND FIGHT ON FRUIT MOTH 
By Clarence Tontz 


In more ways than one do bees aid 
the orchardist. Perhaps the latest 
is the contribution of bees in the bat- 
tle against the notorious oriental 
fruit moth which gained entrance to 
our country with the gift of flower- 
ing cherry trees from Japan which 
were planted in Washington, D. C. 
in 1910. This contribution is honey 
which is used in the first system of 
mass production of the small, wasp- 
like parasite, Macrocentrus. 

Insectaries at Riverside and 
Berkeley, California, are able to 
turn out the beneficial parasites by 
the millions by rearing them on the 
larvae of the potato tuber moth. A 


A section of the “factory” 
that produces millions of 
small winged fighters to 
combat the notorious orien- 
tal fruit moth. These galva- 
nized iron production units 
are arranged in double tiers 
on platforms movable with 
warehouse truck shown at 
the left.— Photo courtesy 
€alifornia State Department 
of Agriculture. 
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series of steps is necessary in the 
production of the parasites and a 
strip of wax paper covered with 
honey for each production unit is an 
important part of the system. In 
reply to an inquiry, Harry S. Smith, 
entomologist of the University of 
California Experimental Station at 
Riverside, stated that honey serves 
to prolong the life of the parasite, 
Macrocentrus, within the production 
unit enabling it to approach more 
closely to maximum _ production 
capacity. Smith believes that honey 
is perhaps the best type of sweet 
for the purpose for which it is used. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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VERY GOOD FOR A 10-YEAR OLD 


By Don Nielsen 

This is how my experience with 
bees began. One night a swarm of 
bees came into an empty hive stand- 
ing out in our yard with the other 
bees. Dad finally let me have them. 
This colony produced one super of 
honey. The next year I bought an- 
other hive of bees. This year I am 
going to get about 400 pounds from 
the two hives. 

I asked Dad quite a lot of ques- 
tions at first. I tried to raise a queen 
for one of my hives but failed. I am 
trying to raise another one now. 

We take our bees out to the sweet 
clover fields each year. There we 
get the finest quality honey and the 
bees do not have to spend so much 
time traveling. 

I don’t know whether I will be a 
beekeeper or not. I am ten years old 
and have my heart set on being a 
rancher. I have honey every day for 
every meal—on my cereals, on 
bread and rolls and in my drinks. I 
think it is good for me. I mix it with 
butter and peanut butter. 

My brother and sister used to go 
out in the country every week to sell 
honey. I sell it in a little cart I pull 
around. My mother uses honey in 
baking bread and I think it is the 
best bread I have ever eaten. 

I sure like to watch the bees work 
and to work with them. My pals 
like to go along when Dad and I go 
to the yards to take care of the bees, 
especially when Dad finds some 
pieces of comb honey built between 
the combs. My little dog likes honey 
very much. I wonder if honey is 


good for dogs, too. 

[Keep up the good work, Don. You may 
may yet be one of the leading beekeepers 
in your state.—Ed.] 


SZ 
LIGHT VS. HEAVY PACKING 


By G. F. Marsh 

As there has been so much said 
about lighter packing for bees I 
thought you might be interested in 
my experience. I have always pack- 
ed in tar paper and straw and for a 
number of years I have been pack- 
ing from a quarter to one-half of my 
bees in from one to two thicknesses 
of paper and one thickness of news- 
paper. So far I can see no difference 
in results and will eventually pack 
all of my bees in paper. This is up 
on the shore of Georgian Bay in 
Canada. 

Clarksburg, Ont. 
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CAN ANY ONE IDENTIFY 
THIS BEE? 


By Henry Q. Ainsworth 


Last year my son wrote from New 
Guinea telling us about a colony of 
bees. I quote a part of his letter: 

“Some negro outfit had cut down 
a tree with a small colony in it—I 
would not say more than a pound of 
bees in all. However, these fellows 
are about one-third the size of our 
Italians, and black as the ace of 
spades. As for the planning and con- 
struction of the colony itself, there 
appeared to be no system with the 
exception of brood. Cells were round 
instead of hexagonal. Pollen was a 
golden grey mass and inside of a 
large pear-shaped cell approximate- 
ly one and one-fourth inches long. 
Honey was in the same type of cell. 
I was surprised to find the honey 
very clear in color, but the taste was 
disappointing. The nearest compari- 
son would be mild vinegar. These 
bees seemed to be very gentle and 
during the examination of the colo- 
ny, not a one ‘sat’ on me. When I 
sampled the honey, they didin’t mind 
at all. The young bees, which just 
came out of their cells, are snowy 
white except for black eyes and an- 
tennae.”’ 


Grafton, Mass. 


“ae 
A NOVEL METHOD OF IMBED- 
DING WIRES 
By Henry E. Bergmann 


I had no tool to imbed wires into 
foundation. It occurred to me that 
some years ago the children receiv- 
ed a wood-burning set for Xmas, 
which had an electrically heated 
tool similar to a heavy pencil. I ran 
this slowly along the wires and found 
it did the job very satisfactorily. 

Beloit, Wis. 


{In an emergency an old soldering eve to 
per may be used. File a slight ay Oo 
permit it to slide on the wire.— 


ae 
MARKING INFERIOR COMBS 


“An easy way to mark combs you 
want to replace later, as you find 
them while examining bees, is to 
push a thumb tack into the top bar. 
This marks the comb when it gets 
into the extracting room so it will 
not be overlooked.” (Taken from 
September, 1945 issue of ‘‘Western 
Canada Beekeeper.’’) 
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“SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 


“Small” beekeepers, but many of 
them. That is Reginald Gamble’s 
report from Britain, and it is a situ- 
ation that brings in individuals from 
all walks of life, making for a real 
and friendly spirit despite the ab- 
sence of national organization. That 
the English weather works against 
the establishment of purely com- 
mercial beekeeping can be under- 
stood, but the crop figures given are 
not so far out of line with our own. 
Of course we do have larger aver- 
ages with properly operated hold- 
ings in many localities, but the De- 
partment of Agriculture releases 
give this same figure of between 
30 and 40 lbs. as our national aver- 
age most years. 

Bees fly most quickly from un- 
packed colonies (page 452)—tthis is 
the concluson of C. R. Walker’s ar- 
ticle. But I have found that flight 
from a hive simply wrapped in black 
adphalt paper (with no packing) 
starts soonest of all. Seemingly the 
dark color warms up faster in the 
sunshine. And as for bees flying 
at temperatures below 50 degrees F. 
air temperature (contrary to Dr. 
Phillips’ findings), might it not be 
that the sunshine helps to keep up 
the bee’s body temperature? A colo- 
ny in shade will lose many more 
bees in a winter flight as a rule than 
one in the sun. : 

Wintering nuclei with — extra 
queens can be of value in several 
ways. Mr. Gooderham’s report puts 
this clearly (page 455) —and shows 
through its account of long and 
carefully carried out experiment 
that it is feasible. It is easy to see 
the value of these “spare” queens 
when they are on hand to replace 
spring failures, but that these nuclei 
can also be used to make buying 
packages less necessary is of equal 
interest now when it is often so hard 
to secure good packages and queens. 
For those who try this nuclei win- 
tering, two points the article stress- 
es should be kept in mind—a tight 
division board and not more than 
two nuclei to a hive. 

Upper entrance or upper flight 
hole—whichever you call it (strict- 
ly speaking, there is a big difference, 
of course), something of the sort 
has come to be common practice for 
wintering in verv many localities 
(page 456). But, at the risk of be- 
ing repetitious, I must say that I do 
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not like the method of boring holes 
in the hive bodies, and practically 
none here use it. A strip of shingle 
at one corner between the two hive 
bodies makes the upper opening so 
much more simple and with none of 
the objections of the other way. 

Asphalt paper and straw packing 
for winter can save honey—and up 
here in the North, bees as well. 
Experience has shown that colonies 
come through stronger with a small 
amount of protection most years. 
But we pack in pairs as a rule, and 
with a well organized crew of about 
four men, several hundred colonies 
can be packed in a day, with cost for 
labor and materials not much over 
15c per colony. It does pay here, but 
further south it may well be unnec- 
essary (page 458). 

Cellar wintering has all but dis- 
appeared in very many places, and 
I wonder if a prime reason is not 
that we get away from handling 
heavy colonies in the fall and taking 
them out in the spring. Then too, 
as E. S. Miller mentions in his item 
(page 463), outdoor wintered bees 
do have an early start. (Of course, 
this may be no advantage in some 
sections—even the reverse). 

A good shaking up sometimes can 
be of real benefit. One Man’s Opin- 
ion tries to give us just such a go- 
ing over this month, and I say ‘‘more 
power to him!” (page 464). That last 
paragraph—“instead of complaining, 
you have a chance to do something 
about it.”” Keep that in mind. 

Does “dunking” package bees be- 
fore installation have a bearing on 
queen supersedure (page 469)? It 
may be, especially if carried to ex- 
tremes, but I have had some excel- 
lent package colonies (whole lots, 
not individuals in a lot) put in by 
this method. It saves time and 
makes the job much easier—there 
are few flying bees when one dumps 
the cageful. 

Morley Pettit’s little story, if I 
remember rightly from Gleanings 
a while back, had to do not so much 
with feeding at installation, as after- 
wards. It is possible for too heavy 
and continuous feeding after instal- 
ling to place unnatural pressure on 
the queen, a condition favoring su- 
persedure The “poor man” who 
feeds little by little, avoids this (page 
470). 

Middle River, Minnesota 
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WA Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. 


Looking Over the Past Season 

After one has gone through a 
season of beekeeping it is easy to 
look back and see where and why 
mistakes were made. If our fore- 
sight could be as good as our hind- 
sight we would do a better job of 
beekeeping and secure larger crops 
of honey. But we are all human 
and furthermore no two seasons are 
alike. As I have said more than 
once, we never know what is around 
the corner, and that is what helps 
to make the beekeeping game inter- 
esting. 

Just the other day I talked with a 
commercial beekeeper from eastern 
Nebraska, in an area where an un- 
usually good crop was secured this 
year. During early June the weather 
was bad. Many colonies were on 
the verge of starvation. Beekeepers 
had noticed the rank growth of 
clover but did not realize, until it 
suddenly came into bloom when 
the weather turned warmer, what 
an immense amount of clover there 
was for bees to work on. Unfortu- 
nately, beekeepers in some other 
areas were not so favored, in fact, 
some secured very little if any sur- 
plus. 

One Extreme Follows Another. 
Last fall (1944) as we were prepar- 
ing our apiaries around Medina for 
winter, the hives were heavier with 
honey than I had ever seen them. 
Well I had a feeling away down in- 
side that we might have.a dearth of 
nectar this past spring and sure 
enough we did. What a spring it 
was! A commercial beekeeper just 
west of here said that we had a sim- 
ilar spring 32 years‘ago. Such sea- 
sons seem to come in cycles. 


Late this summer, during August, 
we had a fair flow from heartsease 
which helped to fill the brood cham- 
bers and to furnish a little surplus. 
Prospects looked favorable for a flow 
from goldenrod and aster. We se- 
cured some surplus from golden- 
rod but the weather turned cool and 
rainy during the time bees should 
have been working aster, and con- 
sequently, the flow was a failure. 

This dearth of nectar late this fall 
may mean an abundance of nectar 
next spring from fruit and dandelion. 
Once in a while we get a little sur- 
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plus from dandelion, especially in 
western Ohio. 

Feeding Sugar Syrup. As it was 
necessary to feed sugar syrup this 
past spring and early summer to 
keep bees alive, I found that feed- 
ing syrup does stimulate brood rear- 
ing, provided bees are able to col- 
lect pollen. We fed a heavy syrup 
of almost two parts sugar to one 
part water, to each colony, using at 
least three or four quarts at one 
feeding. It seems a waste of time to 
feed a pint or a quart at a time. 
A large hungry colony will take up 
a quart of syrup in a few hours and 
apparently the bees consume the 
syrup instead of storing it in combs. 

Producing Section Comb Honey. 
We intended to devote quite a 
number of colonies to section comb 
honey production this past season 
had conditions been more favorable. 
As it was, we operated only a few 
colonies for comb honey. 

The method we used is perhaps 
not new but it worked well. At the 
time we put on comb honey supers, 
populous colonies occupied either 
two or three hive bodies. Each colo- 
ny had brood in about 15 combs. We 
selected ten combs of the oldest 
sealed brood and put these dova 
in the lower brood chamber with the 
queen. We then put on two comb 
honey supers. The remainder of the 
brood, about five combs containing 
some unsealed brood, together with 
five combs with some honey were 
put in a super directly above the 
two comb honey supers, with a queen 
excluder underneath this upper su- 
per, to prevent the queen from go- 
ing upstairs. 

The brood upstairs attracts some 
of the bees out of the lower brood 
chamber to relieve congestion and 
getting the bees accustomed to the 
comb honey supers. We examined 
the combs of brood in the brood 
chamber a week later to see if any 
queen cells were started. Not a cell 
was found. These colonies stored 
over three supers each of beautiful 
comb honey. During a good season 
they would have put up at least 
twice that amount. 

We left the upper. super on for 
about 10 days or two weeks, until 
most of the brood had emerged, then 
shook all of the bees off the combs 
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in front of the hive and put the 
super on a colony that was pro- 
ducing extracted honey. 

We have tried various schemes of 
swarm control in producing comb 
honey, some of which worked, and 
others which didn’t. We hope to 
give this method a further trial. 

Now I understand that this method 
of manipulating the upper brood 
chamber tends to travel stain the 
cappings of comb honey sections. 
However, the cappings of the honey 
produced were not travel stained, 
presumably because we did not 
leave the upperbrood chambers 
above the comb honey supers on 
long enough for this to occur. 

The Two-queen System ang the 
Value of Populous Colonies at the 
Right Time. If one could know for 
a certainty what time during the 
season the major honey flow would 
start, timing colony manipulations 
could be worked out on schedule. In 
most cases the major honey flow 
creeps up on us before we realize 
it. We frequently realize, just as the 
flow starts, that a large percentage 
of colonies are below par and not in 
the pink of condition to store the 
maximum crop. Many carloads of 
honey are lost due to faulty apiary 
management. 

The two-queen system, if it can 
be worked satisfactorily with a 
minimum of expense and labor is 
worthy of a thorough -trial, because 
it increases colony population to 
take full advantage of the main flow. 
I have never yet given it a thorough 
trial but hope to do so this coming 
season. What I want to find out is 
—whether or not the extra labor 
and expense necessary for operating 
the two-queen system is justified 
from the standpoint of the extra 
amount of surplus honey secured. 
A method by which maximum 
brood rearing can be attained in ad- 
vance of the major flow should cer- 
tainly be given consideration. Pow- 
erful colonies boiling over with bees 
do store an amazing amount of sur- 
plus in a relatively short time when 
conditions are just right. 

Some “two-queen” advocates do 
away with the older queen at the 
beginning of the major honey flow. 
Others maintain two queens until 
the close of the season to develop a 
large force of bees needed for suc- 
cessful wintering, also for storing 
the maximum amount of pollen and 
honey during the late summer and 
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fall. Obviously, a very populous 
colony will collect more pollen (so 
much needed for spring brood-rear- 
ing) than a colony of mediocre 
strength. 

When two queens are permitted 
to remain in the hive until fall, the 
younger queen is retained and the 
older queen is disposed of, either by 
the owner or by the bees. Those 
interested in the two-queen system 
may send for a bulletin on this sub- 
ject to W. E. Dunham, Extension 
Apiarist, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Using Empty Frames Between 
Drawn Combs. Since writing the 
article entitled, “Producing More 
Wax by Using Empty Frames’, ap- 
pearing on pages 190-191 of the 
May, 1945, Gleanings, I have had 
further experiences along this line. 
Just the other evening, I extracted 
honey from some combs that were 
built in empty frames. To secure 
these combs, four empty frames 
were alternated with five straight, 
drawn extracting combs in a ten- 
frame super. The combs built in the 
empty frames were as straight as a 
string, but consisted of drone cells. 
They were well filled with honey 
and I extracted it in a two-frame 
reversible power driven extractor 
without breaking a single comb. 
These combs may be used as extract- 
ing combs in the future, or cut out 
of the frames to produce more wax. 

This coming season I intend to ex- 
periment a little further in using 
these supers containing regular wir- 
ed combs consisting of worker cells, 
alternated with unwired combs con- 
sisting of drone cells, to see which 
the bees prefer for the storage of 
honey in supers and whether the 
drone combs are left unfilled until 
they are actually needed. I do know 
that when patches of drone cells 
are found in worker cell combs in 
the supers the worker cells are fill- 
ed first and the drone combs are 
filled last. 

I am not recommending this prac- 
tice, at least not until I have given 
it a further trial, but after experi- 
menting for two years I do know 
that good straight unwired combs 
can be secured by this method. If 
you feel skeptical about it, try it out. 

Queen Excluder. .If I could get 
along without queen excluders, I 
certainly would not use them. as it 
seems to me they may be honey 

(Continued on page 524) 
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Christmas greetings and best wish- 
es to our readers everywhere. And 
may the star that led the wise men to 
Bethlehem’s manger centuries ago 
lead this war-torn world into an era 
of Peace. In the words of Tiny Tim, 
“God bless us, every one.” 

a OO 
Federation The annual meet- 
Meeting at ing of the South- 
Valdosta, Florida ern Federation of 

Beekeepers at Val- 
dosta, Florida, Dec. 13 and 14, should 
be worthwhile and well attended. 
The Southern Federation is interest- 
ed primarily in the production and 
sale of package bees and queens— 
which is an important part of our 
industry, especially at the present 
time. 

Beekeepers over this country and 
Canada must have early queens. The 
only part of the U. S. A. where 
queens can be produced successful- 
ly early in the season is the Southern 
states. Attempts have been made 
to produce early queens in the North 
but without success. 

Packages of bees are needed early 
in the season in the North to 
strengthen weak colonies, also to 
start new colonies. The South can 
and does produce thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands of packages 
each year for northern beekeepers. 

There are unsolved problems in 
connection with producing, ship- 
ping, and putting package bees and 
queens into hives. It would seem 
that methods of shipping and in- 
stalling packages should be stan- 
dardized so far as possible. 

The coming Valdosta meeting of- 
fers an opportunity for shippers and 
receivers of package bees and queens 
to exchange experiences and opin- 
ions. Let’s make the meeting a 


success. 
wes Om 

L. T. Floyd It is seldom if ever, 

Retires that a person has the 
opportunity to see as 

many packages of bees pass through 

a port of entry as has L. T. Floyd of 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Mr. Floyd, who lately retired from 
his position of Provincial Apiarist 
of Manitoba which he held for 25 
years, was born in New Brunswick, 
Canada. When he accepted the job 
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at Winnipeg in 1921 there were 560 
apiaries in the province that produc- 
ed less than a million pounds of 
honey. In 1944 there were 3,915 
apiaries with a crop of over 5,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Many thousands of packages, also 
queens, have passed through Winni- 
peg enroute to beekeepers of West- 
ern Canada during the years and 
Mr. Floyd has helped supervise the 
distribution of the bees. 

Our best wishes to Mr. Floyd as 
he takes life somewhat easier from 
now on. He will supervise the op- 
eration of his own bees in the pro- 
vince. 


we oO 
Fall Flow The big fall flow an- 
Cut Short ticipated in early 


August failed to ma- 
terialize. Populous colonies in some 
areas stored a fair amount of surplus 
from goldenrod but weather ‘condi- 
tions were unfavorable for a later 
flow from aster. 

The aster flow during the seasons 
of 1943 and 1944 saved the day for 
beekeepers in certain areas where 
this plant is found. The failure of 
aster this year will result in a short- 
age of winter stores which may ia- 
crease winter losses, unless the short- 
age is supplemented with sugar 
syrup. 

SS oO 
Standardization There appears to be 
in Beekeeping a lack of uniform- 
Methods ity in methods of 

apiary management 
and manipulation of colonies 
throughout the country. It is natur- 
al that there should be different 
ideas among beekeepers as to meth- 
ods used. It would seem, however, 
that for the sake of simplifying 
methods, especially for beginners, 
that a more or less standard system 
could be worked out. 

When a beginner starts in to keep 
bees and. one beekeeper advises one 
way to manipulate colonies and an- 
other beekeeper insists that an en- 
tirely different method should be 
used, what is the beginner to think? 
He is confused. 

Obviously, different regions re- 
quire slightly different methods of 
management. It would seem that 
our country should be regionalized 
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as to beekeeping territory. For ex- 
ample, Ohio has at least three, per- 
haps four, regions. 

Those who hand out advice on 
beekeeping should be well versed as 
to the type of apiary management 
that should be applied in various 
regions. Regions apparently disre- 
gard states boundary lines. 

It is hoped that in the near future 
we may have our country divided 
into beekeeping regions so that more 
intelligent and standardized meth- 
ods may be advocated for the respec- 
tive regions. 

It is perhaps too much to hope 
for standardization in bee equipment 
but if that ever becomes a reality 
beekeeping will become more simple 
than at present. 
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Sulfathiazole is Further tests of this 
Comingtothe new drug are inter- 
Front Again esting. It has been 
shown, for the first 
year at least, that combs will be 
cleaned up and new and good brood 
will be raised in cells where AFB 
was rampant. Some of our older 
readers will remember that combs 
treated with formaldehyde gave the 
assurance that a new cure had been 
established making it unnecessary to 
destroy either infected material or 
bees. Good healthy brood was raised 
the first year and, in many cases, the 
second year, but as history proves, 
the old disease broke out in the third 
or fourth year with a violence much 
greater than before the formalin 
treatment had been applied. 

So far sulfathiazole has indicated 
that it will clean up combs heavily 
infected with AFB. The supreme 
test, however, yet to come, is wheth- 
er there will be no recurrence of 
the diseases in three or four years 
or at any time in the future. 

Gleanings believes that no further 
experimental or research work 
should be undertaken unless it is 
under the direct supervision and 
control of the foulbrood bee inspec- 
tors of the country. Better yet, the 
research work should be limited to 
state and national work where scien- 
tific men know how to weigh the ev- 
idence. 

Prof. L. F. Haseman, Entomolo- 
gist of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, in collabora- 
tion with L. F. Childers of New 
Franklin, Missouri, were the first 
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to bring to light the possibilities of 
this new germicide. Later on, Mr. 
Leroy Baxter of Blair, Nebraska, 
carried on some very extensive work 
with a good many diseased colonies 
of bees. He found that sulfathiazole 
made a very definite clean up in the 
first year or two. He is now wait- 
ing to see whether the clean up will 
be permanent. 

Others have reported in the Mich- 
igan Beekeeper and the American 
Bee Journal that the drug has made 
it possible to get good healthy brood 
where there had been definite AFB. 
Without further feeding of medicat- 
ed syrup we still fear that later on 
AFB will reappear. It is yet to be 
proved that sulfathiazole will clean 
up. 


a 
Strikes Cause With the war over 
Shortage of almost everyone felt 
Lumber that many § scarce 
raw materials would 
soon be available. Unfortunately 


this has not been generally true. 
Manufacturers of bee equipment 
were aided considerably during the 
war by the essential nature of bee 
supplies and the War Production 
Board priority system which chan- 
neled lumber and steel, in limited 
quantities at least, to the manufac- 
turers of these essential produets. 

Since the closing of the war the 
priority system has been removed 
except for use in breaking “bottle- 
necks” where only a minor item is 
needed to match up other material. 
At the end of the war lumber stocks 
in the hands of the mills, wholesale 
and retail yards throughout the 
country, were considerably deplet- 
ed. A few shipments, however, were 
available. On September 24 all West 
Coast Lumber Mills under contract 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor went on a strike. During the 
nine weeks since that time the pro- 
duction of West Coast lumber has 
averaged 35 to 40% of the produc- 
tion during the comparable weeks 
of 1944. 

The lumber situation rarely gets 
into the news and it is rather amaz- 
ing that everyone has taken the 
shutdown of so many mills so calm- 
ly. Even though the strike is settled 
shortly very little pine or western 
lumber will be available in 1946 for 
bee supplies, building, or any other 
purpose. 


$09 
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Introducing Queen to Laying Worker 
Colony 

Question.—How can I introduce a queen 
successfully to a laying worker colony.— 
Millard Briley, Tenn. . 

Answer.—It is sometimes a little 
difficult to introduce a laying queen 
to a laying worker colony. One rea- 
sonably sure method consists of cag- 
ing the queen safe for about six days 
before permitting the bees to release 
her from the cage. To do this, a 
piece of wood or metal is fastened 
over the candy end of the cage to 
prevent the bees from eating the 
candy out to release the queen. At 
the end of six days, be sure to re- 
move every queen cell that has been 
started, then remove the tin or piece 
of wood in order to permit the bees 
to release the queen in normal fash- 
ion. During the six days the bees 
im the colony have a chance to be- 
come well acquainted with the queen 
in the cage. It is well also to remove 
all attendant bees that accompany 
a queen when shipped from a breed- 
er. These attendant bees are likely 
to cause trouble, in that bees in the 
colony are antagonistic towards the 
attendant bees in the cage with the 
queen. 


; “x= 
Leaving on Two Shallow Supers 
For Food 

Question.—Because of the empty hive 
bodies, would it be practicable to leave 
two shallow supers of honey on top of 
each, and will the bees be likely to stay 
in these two supers during the coldest 
weather? I simply do not have deep 
frames of honey to put in the bottom 
chamber.—Fred S. Smith, Conn. ae 

Answer.—Regarding the feasibil- 
ity of leaving two shallow extract- 
ing supers on your full-depth brood 
chamber for winter food, we see 
nothing against it. As a matter of 
fact, we have done this a number 
of times in our apiaries around Me- 
dina. It would certainly be safer to 
leave two shallow supers filled with 
honey rather than one, because if 
only one were left on the colony 
might run short of stores before 
spring. If you leave on the extra 
amount, you will find that the bees 
will build up rapidly in the spring 
into an enormous colony that will 
more than pay for the extra amount 
of honey sacrificed this fall. We 
have a few colonies in shallow ex- 
tracting supers and aim to winter 
each of these in three shallow ex- 
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_Asked and Answered 


Me 


tracting supers. These colonies not 
only winter well, but they put up 
as much surplus honey as colonies 
in regular standard brood chambers. 


“Xk 
Will Cyanogas Ruin Honey? 

Question.—Will cyanide as injure 
honey for use? I have a couple of swarms 
to take out of houses and am wondering 
if the honey will be good to use.—A. L. 
Woods, Iowa. 

Answer.—The use of Cyanogas to 
kill bees in a hive or the siding of a 
building will not make the honey in 
the combs unfit for human consump- 
tion. The gas soon leaves the combs 
if exposed to air. If you use this 
gas to destroy bees in the siding of 
a building, it is well to have the 
dwelling house vacated, temporarily 
at least, while the gas is being ap- 
plied. Some of the gas might seep 
through small crevices into the 
rooms of homes and this would 
mean death to the inmates. Cyan- 
ogas is very powerful and danger- 
ous, and, of course, should be used 
with extreme care. Directions on 
the can should be read carefully be- 
fore using the gas. 


“ot 
Spider Plant, Why Was It Dropped? 

Question.—It has recently been my pleas- 
ure to become acquainted with the spider 
plant (Cleome Pungens). My first inkling 
of its identity came when I ran across 
A. I. Root’s article about it in the 1883 
edition of the ABC of Bee Culture. After 
his enthusiastic boost I was surprised to 
find nothing at all about it in the 1910 
edition (the next later one that I own). 
I have checked his statements about the 
large droplets of nectar and its long blos- 
soming season and wonder why his en- 
thusiasm lagged. Why has it not proved 
to be an important honey plant? Can you 
tell me anything about its culture?— C. 
Kilbourne Bump, Mass. 

Answer.—The spider plant was 
dropped from the later editions of 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture because 
it has no commercial use other than 
the production of nectar. Successful 
bee pastures must be based on plants 
that have uses other than honey pro- 
duction. A. I. Root, came to that 
conclusion after he had said so much 
in favor of the spider plant. Its dis- 
tribution is very limited as it is 
found only in some localities. It 
has a near relative in the Rocky 
Mountain bee plant in mountain 
areas of the west. If a plant has com- 
mercial use, like buckwheat, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, vetch, and of course 
white and..red ctover, it will pay to 
plant it for-bee pasture. . 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 
By Harriett M. Grace 


Now that fall is rapidly putting 
summer in the background of 1945, 
hearty, man-sized breakfasts are 
coming into their own. How about 
distributing the new Honey and Ce- 
real leaflets to your friends and 
customers? They will welcome the 
new ideas it contains. A man of ex- 
cellent judgment says, “The cereal 
leaflet certainly is a honey and I 
think the best folder that the Insti- 
tute has issued a 


Letters have been coming to the 
office from county home demonstra- 
tion agents. They write— 

“Thank you so much for the leaf- 
lets on cooking and canning with 
honey. I shall enjoy using them 
and gassing on the information to 
the ladies in my county.” 

“Your pamphlets on honey are 
very instructive and I would like a 
supply for my 4-H club women if 
they are available.” 

“We have distributed around 200 
honey books to the homemakers in 
this county, and all who received 
them are most pleased with them.” 

> 

From Detroit, Michigan—‘“It is 
gratifying to be able to obtain 
honey recipe books from your or- 
ganization, ar.d you are doing a won- 
derful service to mankind. I shout 
‘honey’ from 1 1e housetops, and with 
something as »ractical as your book, 
the women will soon become ac- 
quainted with the delights of honey.” 


> 
The Institute is now receiving ex- 
cellent reports on this year’s pre- 
serving and canning with honey. 
Housewives have been delighted 
with the two leaflets that guided 
them in their work. 


D> 
The Institute has had a number of 
letters from young men in service 
who want to return to beekeeping 
or to start beekeeping when they 
return. One young man sent dues 
so that all of the releases will be 
waiting for him. Too many have 
made the supreme sacrifice—liter- 
ally from “Iceland’s icy mountains 

to India’s coral strand.” 


> 
The calendars are in great de- 
mand. You may still order calendars 


December, 1945 


without imprinting. They are a 
daily reminder to eat honey. Why 
not put one in with your Christmas 
cards? Or send as a New Year's 
greeting? If you belong to a club, 
your members will appreciate them. 
~> 
Do get your orders for “Old Fa- 
vorite Honey Recipes’ in soon be- 
fore this supply is exhausted. 
> 
A few weeks ago a woman step- 
ped into a meat market and found 
the cases empty. On the wall was a 
picture of a beautiful slice of ham. 
She said to the manager, “Why do 
you have that beautiful picture for 
your customers to look at when you 
have no meat?” He replied, ‘Lady, 
I’m going to make the public so 
hungry for ham that when we have 
it they will buy twice as much.” 
> 
To save time in extracting juice 
from the small-sized oranges that 
are now on the market, do not cut 
in halves but simply cut off stem 
end and ream out juice from the 
whole orange in one operation. 
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L. T. Floyd retired November 1 
after 24 years of service as Provin- 
cial Apiarist of Manitoba. Mr. Floyd 
will operate his own bees on a com- 
mercial scale. E. C: Martin will suc- 
ceed Mr. Floyd'as Provincial Apiar- 
ist of Manitoba. Mr. Martin, who 
returned recently from overseas 
service, is a graduate of Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College, took his Master’s 
work at Cornell University, was as- 
sistant provincial apiarist in On- 
tario, and kept bees on a commercial 
scale in Ontario. 

oe 

P. G. Craddock, formerly state 
apiarist for North Carolina is now 
Extension Specialist in Beekeeping 
for Pennsylvania at State College. 

a 4 

Claude L. Yates, Hartford, Conn., 
well-known to hundreds of beekeep- 
ers.in New England, passed away on 
November 2. He was son of the late 
A. W. Yates, queen breeder also bee 
supply and honey dealer who died 
in 1943. Claude took over his fath- 
er’s bee supply and honey business, 
also served as President of the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association. 
The untimely passing of. such a use- 
ful and beloved citizen will be a 
shock to a multitude of friends. 


rey 
The Union Agricultural Meetings 
will be held at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, on January 8, 9, and 10, 
1946. The beekeepers will meet on 
Thursday, January 9.—B. N. Gates, 
Chief Apiary Inspector. 
“et 


The Southern Federation will 
meet with the Georgia Beekeepers’ 
Association and Florida Beekeepers’ 
Association, in joint session at Val- 
dosta, Ga., on December 13 and 14. 
The entire program cannot be suf- 
ficiently complete at this writing to 
place the full list of speakers. - It is 
now known, however, that such no- 
tables will be on hand as: Jas. I. 
Hambleton, Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, 
E. Guy LeSturgeon, M. G. Dadant, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Dr. Geo. H. King, 
M. J. Deyell, Arthur C. Brown, 
Glenn O. Jones, Harold F. Clay, 
and others. Elaborate plans are un- 
der wey for the entertainment of 
visitors: Barbecue or fish fry_to all 
who attend, free of charge; as will be 
all other forms of entertainment. 
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Just News 


M2 


The Hotel Daniel Ashley will be 
headquarters, and reservations are 
in charge of Mr. G. G. Puett, Hahira, 


Ga. 
“re 

The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their monthly 
meeting at the home of Mr. Her- 
mann Wilde, 30 West 190th Street, 
Bronx, on Sunday, December 9, at 
2:30. We expect as our guest speak- 
er Mr. A. C. Gould, the New York 
state bee inspector. We invite all 
interested in beekeeping to come and 
enjoy a pleasant afternoon. Refresh- 
ments will be served.—Harry New- 
man, Sec’y. 

ry 

E. S. Prevost, Clemson, So. Car., 
is in Anderson County Hospital suf- 
fering from a broken heel and bruis- 
ed back as a result of a recent fall, 
according to a letter of Nov. 9 from 
W. H. Purser. 


“ok 
The North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Room 203, Francis Hall 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, on December 14. The 
meeting will begin at 10:00 a.m. A 


program to consider problems of - 


particular interest to beekeepers is 
in the course of preparation. A good 
attendance of beekeepers from North 
Dakota and the adjoining area of 
Minnesota is anticipated.—Arvid 
Benson, Sec. 


‘ a 4 
At the Illinois State Annual Meet- 
ing in Springfield, November 9 and 
10, the former officers were reelect- 
ed: E. A. Meinecke, President; Hoyt 
Taylor, Secretary; Wesley W. Os- 
borne, Treasurer. 


“et 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a joint Christ- 
mas party and meeting on Sunday, 
December 16 at 2:30 p. m. at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred B. 
Stoddard, 20 Whitfield Terrace, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. We expect to have 
as guest speaker for this occasion, a 
well-known entomologist. Gifts for 
all will be distributed by Santa 
Claus who will be present to greet 
all members and their guests. Come 
prepared to spend an enjoyable as 
well as educational afternoon.—A 
‘M. Barnes, Asst. See’y. 
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The Annual Convention of the On- 
tario Beekeepers’ Association is to 
be held at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Bec. 4-6. 


ee 
The late Morley Pettit’s package 
bee and queen business has been ac- 
quired by J. H. Girardeau, a honey 


producer and former state entomol- 


ogist of Georgia, and his son, Major 
J. H. Girardeau, Jr., lately returned 
from overseas service. Major Girar- 
deau will be active manager, assist- 
ed by his wife, the former Harriet 
Foster who majored in entomology, 
securing her M.S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


The Annual Convention of the 
California State Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, San Jose, California on 
December 11 to 13. —Thos. S. Davis, 
Sec.-Treas. 

xe 

A bulletin entitled ‘Historical 
Notes on Honeybees and Beekeeping 
in Louisiana and Other Southern 
States” by E. Oertel of the United 
States Bee Culture Laboratory at 
the Louisiana State University in co- 
operation with the Louisiana State 
University was issued recently. This 
is a very important contribution 
giving the early history of the intro- 
duction of the honeybees in the 
United States going back to Decem- 
ber, 1621. Other dates given are 
from 1540 to 1880 or up to a period 
covering bee culture as we now know 
it in all the bee journals and bee 
books. We _ are making a liberal 
quotation from it for use in our 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture under 
the general heading of “Importation 
of Honeybees into America” by L. R. 
Stewart. Copies of this publication 
may be obtained from Dr. E. Oertel, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Baton Rouge, La. 

“ok 


Annual Meeting at Indianapolis — 


After many delays and disappoint- 
ments it is just now possible to an- 
nounce a definite time and place for 
the annual meeting of this Federa- 
tion and allied groups. 

Chicago was the choice of the 
greater number but no accommoda- 
tions were available there until 
March and then only in a limited 
way. 

A central location seemed highly 
necessary and we will meet in the 


December_ 1945 


,and ment 


Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on January 15-16-17. 

Room reservations should be made 
direct with Hotel Severin at an 
early date, stating the requirements 
ning that your visit is in 
connection with the meeting of our 
organization. 

All«rooms have :private bath and 
are rated as follows: 


Single room, 1 .person $2.75-$3.50 
One double bed for 2 4.50-5.00 
Twin beds for 2 persons’ 6.00-7.00 


The program is being put in firmal 
form and will appear complete in 
the December. News Letter and in 
the January: issue: of the bee maga- 
zines. 

Make your reservations early and 
watch for the complete program. 

—Glenn-O. Jones, Sec.-Treas. 


axe 
WASHINGTON NEWS, NOV. 1945 


Excerpt from Federation News Letter 
for November, 1945, by Roy H. Herr, Re- 
gional Representative, Region IV. 

On October 10 the National Federation 
of State Beekeepers’ Associations was 
represented at a conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,. with representatives of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Others participating 
in the conference were seedsmen and rep- 
resentatives of national organizations, all 
of whom are deeply conscious of the need 
of inaugurating comprehensive and corre- 
lated Legume and Forage Crop Seed Re- 
search Programs. , 

Preparatory to the actual meeting with 
members of. the Bureau of the Budget a 
meeting of the interested parties was held 
in the Statler Hotel. on October 9. The 
beekeepers’ interests were spoken for by 
Mr. James I, Hambleton of the Bureau of 
Entomology. and, Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, who empha- 
sized the need for a more thorough study 
of insects for pollination. He stated that, 
in his opinion, if, wild insects are to be 
replaced by honeybees, it will be neces- 
sary to considerably expand the beekeep- 
ing industry. His concluding thought was 
that funds for this type of research have 
at been inadequate, 

. V. Cardon; Administrator of the 
Agrladueel Administratiom for the U. S. 
Department. of Agriquiture also attended 
the October 9. meeting and offered sug- 

contacting the Bureau of the 
Budget. e stated that his office would 
not be able tc indicate the arhount 
funds whieh they. would request from the 
Bureau of the’Budget:for seed research. 
His office was cacheduied to appear be- 
fore Mr. Broadbent in. the Bureau of the 
—_ on October 16 to discuss their pro- 
posals for the fiscal year 1947. 

Practically every one attending this 
meeting made some contribution to the 
presentation of the problem. Your repre- 
sentative cited the need for the vast amount 
of research yet to be done in the field 
of legume seed pollination by insects. The 
favorable results obtained in tests where 
honeybees were used to pollinate clover 
were brought to the attention of the group 
and the ——-, of breeding legumes 
which will be more attractive to honey- 
bees while retaining all other desirable 
qualities also was suggested. 

(Continued on Page 521) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED 


ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


f ed from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. 
oy Ont Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


each insertion. 


er counted word, 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to_use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how ony figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


CLOVER and amber honey in 60’s. Alex- 
ander Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
> Any quantity. Write us for best pricee 

tainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, anu- 
faeturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


- HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 


cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his eredit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
pert, Ohio. 

WANTED—AIll 
honey, 1945 crop. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED—White and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Fallg, Ohio. 

WANTED EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moady St., Akron 5, Ohio. 


HONBY & BEBSWAX.—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise eg 
BRYANT & COOKINHAM, LOS ANGELE . 
CALIF. 

HIGHEST eash return made the day we 
receive 3 beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags an uotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
bb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


WANTED—All ades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. ee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie Véew Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 

HONEY WANTED—All grades. Car- 
loads or less. Also Beeswax. Pay Top 
Prices. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St.. New York 7, N. Y. 


~ HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 




















types clover and fall 
Cleverdale Apiaries, 




















eties. Highest cash rices aid. Mail 
samples. tate quantity. H TON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Rt. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, [lls. 


NEED MORE CLOVER HONEY, comb 
and extracted. Highest prices for any 
amount. Have 5-lb. and 10-Ib. tin pails for 
sale. Can ship at once. Lose Bros., 206 E. 
Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
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HONEY WANTED—Have buyers for all 
grades and varieties packed in 60-lb. tins 
or barrels. Mail samples and state quan- 
tity. FOREIGN CO ODITIES CORPO- 
RATION, 100 Hudson St., New York City. 


WANTED—AILI grades honey, carloads or 
less. We pay ceiling prices in cash. Call for 
it or arrange shipment. Sell your honey 
to us and we will stick by you always. 
The Honeymoon Products Co. 39 East 
Henry St., River Rouge 18, Michigan. 


MR. BEEKEEPER: The ALEXANDER 
CO. of Toledo, Ohio, packers of the “‘May- 
flower” brand fancy table honey wish to 
announce a larger postwar outlet for your 

roduct in the construction of their new 

uilding at the same location, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road on Route 20, Toledo, Ohio. 

Our new building will incorporate the 
latest ideas in scientific and mechanical 
improvement for the processing, filter- 
ing, and packaging of honey, with a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 Ibs. every ten hours. 

For years we have been a large packer 
of honey and now our production will 
increase many fold. 

Mr. Beekeeper, you can have a part in 
the growth of this business, which some 
day will help you dispose of crops of 
honey not sought after as they are today. 
At at time we will help you, but now 





we ne your help. We need honey— 
2,000 000 pounds of it—to keep our plant 
in operation, to fili our contracts. So, 


Mr. seeeeet, sell your honey to the 
ALEXAND COMPANY of Toledo, Ohio, 
a reputable firm of long standing—a firm 
with a known label brand and a perma- 
nent demand for its product. 

Honey is not a sideline with us. It is our 
only line. We pack only your product, 
Mr. Beekeeper. We have no other lines 
to compete with honey. We pack honey 
only, and have honey only to advertise 
and sell. Our tence depends upon 
your production. 

If _ are near Toledo or can get gas 
for e trip, we are on Route 20 near 
Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio. We would like to 
shqgw you our new plant. 

EMEMBER, Mr. Beekeeper, our firm 
pevs cash—does not ask you for time and 
n all except distant cases, our truck will 
back right up to your door. So, don’t sell 
your crop until you look at our bid. Write 
today for our information card and get 
the most ssible for your honey crop. 
THE ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 

BEEKEEPER’S HOIST—$25.00, f.o.b.— 
Frt. prepaid in U.S.A. on two hoists to 
— address. Turner Mfg. Co., Corning, 
owa. 
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YOUR WAX WORKED into high quali- 
ity medium brood foundation for 16c per 
pound; 100 pounds. $12.00, Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 


INSTANT SEVEN AND NINE FRAME 
SPACERS. Fast — accurate — indispen- 
sable. Fat combs — easy uncapping. Set 
does all supers, $1.50 postpaid. SPECIFY 
SIZE. George Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New 
Rochelle, New York. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
nay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sun- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


DRY SKIM MILK, 35 cents a pound; 5 
Ibs., $1.25: Brewer’s yeast. 40 cents a 
pound 5 lIbs., $1.50; soy flour exveller, 
10 lIbs., $1.40. Write for prices in larger 
units. All prices F.O.B. M. Y. S. Company, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


ANDERPOLL, the bee-pollen substitute, 
contains all the known factors of food, 
vitamin and mineral required by the hon- 
evbee. Order through dealer or write for 
gy ol Bruce Anderson, Cedar Grove, 

o. Car. 


FOR SALE—Honey tank with gate, 30” 
dia., by 4 ft. high, $12.00; a Hoffman frame 
observation hives, $2.00 each; 6 Modified- 
Dadant hives complete with metal roof 
covers, almost new, $3.75 each. Small 4- 
fr. queen mating hives in lots of 10 at 75c 
each; 6-fr. with metal top covers, $1.00 
each. Illustrations furnished, A. E. Cran- 
dall, Berlin, Conn. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
GLEANINGS cannot guararitee that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from disease. We use 
all possible care in qooonee advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible 
in case disease appears among bees sold. 
We suggest that prospective buyers ask 


for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. 


PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — Italians 
circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


BOOKING ORDERS—Caucasian package 
bees with queens. April and May, 1946, 
delivery. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Green- 
ville, Ala. 

THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens for 1946. Booking orders now. 
Alamance Bee Co., Geo. Curtis. Mgr., 
Graham, N. C. 


PACKAGE BEES with young laying 
Cauagasian Queens for spring delivery. 
Booking orders now. Miller and Evans, 
Three Rivers, Texas, Rt. 1. 


FOR SALE—One thousand colonies of 
bees in 10-frame standard hives, and 3 
standard supers around with white comb. 
All of the finest equipment money can 
buy, also honey house one year old, with 
all new extracting equipment. Less than 
3% foul per year. Location with board 
windbreaks goes’ with outfit. Address 
Clyde Gault, Box 703, Buhl, Idaho. 


December, 1945 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











WANTED -Extracted Honey All Kinds 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 

















MICHIGAN CLOVER HONEY 
WANTED! 


Buyer of MICHIGAN’S fine Clover Honey 

Michigan producers write me when you 

have some of this fine Michigan Clover 

honey ready for market. 

Can use your entire crop. .Don’t forget, 
and write. 


TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY 


E. D. TOWNSEND 
NORTHSTAR, MICHIGAN 





SOYBEAN FLOUR (Pollen Supplement) 
AND POLLEN TRAPS 
We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soyflour 
for beekeepers. The flour and materials 
for our pollen traps are of the highest 
quality. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris. Mlinois 





We will book your orders for 1946 at 
prices in line with others in my section, 
and guarantee you will be pleased. Write 
for prices and other details. 


A. M. PEACH 
Baldwyn, Miss. 
NOTICE! 


Sold out for the season on bees and 
queens, thanks for your order and 





cooperation. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY 
Bolling, Ala. 





Due to unfavorable conditions, we 
are closing the season and there 
will be no more queens available. 
Now booking orders for 1946. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, Louisiana 
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PACKAGE BEE BUYERS) 


Now that the war is over and the 

prospect of labor and materials 

look brighter, you should place 
your order at once with 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


for those industrious, thrifty bees 
you have so long desired. Reports 
from many of our customers say 
that our bees have done up to one 
third better in production than 
those of their neighbors secured 
from other sources. 
There must be a reason for this. 
Here is the answer: Our breed- 
ing queens are selected for their 
performance, honey’ gathering, 
good wintering, and gentleness 
being oustanding. These points 
with many other desirable charac- 
teristics assure you the best pro- 
duction to be found in 
Package Bees. 
Do not delay your erder too long 
to have your desired 
shipping date! 


ROSSMAN & LONG 
Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 














PERFORMANCE 
TELLS THE STORY! 


Daughter queens of this “DR” strain 
of bees which has been bred centinu- 
ously for resistance to AFB is giving 
satisfaction to am increased number af 
producers in every honey producing 
state. 

BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1946. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING DATES. 


Iowa Beekeepers 


Association 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, 19, IA. 











2000 3-lb. packages of italian bees and 
queens for delivery between March 25th 
and May Ist. Price: 3 lbs. and queen, $5.00. 
J. E. Wing & Son, Knights Landing, Calif. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES — Italian 
bees with queens for spring delivery: 2 lbs. 
with re $3.25; 3-lb. with queen, $4.00. 
Queenless packages, deduct 70c. No de- 
posit required to book your order and 
reserve about the shipping date desired. 
Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 





~ FOR SALE—400 10-fr. 2-story colonies 





' of bees (Italian). All new equipment 1944 


and 1945. Hive bodies, tops, and bottoms, 
fall sheets foundation, $15.00 each at 
yard as they stand, yard run. Guaranteed 
disease free. W. A. Wiley (Jeweler), 65 
Commerce St., West Point, Miss. 


BREWER’S' LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS, breeding stock selected from 
1000 field tested colonies for honey pro- 
duction and gentleness. Book your order 
now for April delivery at $1.25 each. 
Inspection certificate furnished and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Brewer Brothers Api- 
aries, 3217 Hawthorne Rd., Tampa 6, Fla. 











MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 
WANTED TO RENT OR WORK ON 
SHARES by an experienced beekeeper a 


good sized apiary in Georgia or Alabama. 
Box 1400, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 10 to 
100 clean colonies, providing bs are lo- 
cated in northwestern Ohio. . George 
Thompson, 5714 Phillips Ave., Sylvania, 


WANTED—For cash, clean colonies in 
southern Wisconsin; also wired founda- 








tion, radial extractor and _ extracting 
equipment. Stanley Benson, McFarland, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Ffour thousand cans of am- 
ber honey F. O. B_ anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States. Send sample and price. Also 
four bee men who are capable of m2nag- 
ing apiaries for honey ane. queen 
rearing, package bees, water and on 
land, in the North and the South. Those 
who are interested in permanent position, 
please reply. Wanted to correspond with 
pilot who would be interested in flying 
package bees to Canada. Hyland Apiaries, 


' West Elkton, Ohio. 








SUPPLIES 


SAVE ON HONEY CONTAINERS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. Pre-war quality tin and 
= honey containers at pre-war prices. 

riction top pails are back. Send for price 
list. Prompt shipments made from large 
stock of Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies. Send 
list of needed ——s for quotation. To 
PRICES PAID F HONEY AND BEES- 
WAX IN CASH OR TRADE. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Washing- 
ton Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 











AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Oldest Bee Journal in the English 
language. Keep up on markets, 
practices, scientific data, 
regulations, plant possibilities. 
Two years, $1.50—Order today! 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED to work bees. Steady 
all-year work at top wages. Married or 
single. Advancement to assistant manager 
when capable. Box 1245, Care Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Man to work bees — year 
round job. Can furnish house. Married man 
preferred. Please specify age, and wages 
a. Users of alcoholic liquors need 
not apply. J. W. Reitz & Brothers, “Sun- 
Glo Honey”, Rt. 1, Summerfield Florida. 
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WANTED—Experienced helper for 
1946 season for very modern one thou- 
sand hive unit in Iowa. Permanent year- 
round work, State age, height, and wag- 
es expected. Box 1425, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED — One each, queen 
breeder and package man thoroughly ex- 
perienced and capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility incident to the work assigned 
you. Also helpers with or without experi- 
ence. Permanent i. ood pay fully 
commensurate wi abili to produce. 
Fair treatment, good working conditions, 
and a good outfit. Priority given Ex-Ser- 
vice Men with Honorable Discharges. No 
drinkers need apply. Jensen’s Apiaries, 
Macon, Mississippi. 


WANTED, strong capable young man of 
good habits, to help with 23 apiaries. Good 
opportunity for the right man wishing to 
enter bee business on shares or by pur- 
chase, eventually. Fair territory, few ve 
large crops, but almost no complete fail- 
ures. Have equipment for 1100 colonies, 
good central plant. Seven room house with 
conveniences at moderate rent. This is a 
working proposition. Ray Wilcox, 
Odessa, N. Y. 














SEEDS 


BLUE VINE SEED PODS—12 pods mail- 
ed to any address for $1.00. See article in 
August, 1945, Gleanings.  S. Burton, 
Washington, Ind. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS—Forty in- 
teresting varieties of unusual forage crops, 
ornamentals for flower garden, and na- 
tives for waste land, all good nectar pro- 
ducers. Fifteen packet colection, $2.00 
postpaid. Choice Ladino clover. $2.50 per 
pound, postpaid. New clover, Trifolium 
Ambiguum, spreads by the root, minimum 
order 100 root divisions, $5.00 postpaid. 
Send for new descriptive circular. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


TRAPPERS 


TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: On bare 
ground or deep snow. Learn modern 
methods to outwit the sl furbearers. 
— illustrated circular, Q. Bunch, Welch, 

inn. 























~ INSECTICIDES 


PARADICLOROBENZINE (PDB) MOTH 
CRYSTALS. For treating stored combs 
against wax moth. Non-poisonous, safe, 
sure. One ounce sufficient for 10 full- 
depth frames. Gives safe protection for 
months against wax moth, clothes moth. 
Two pounds delivered parcel post, $1.00. 
TRITOX CHEMICAL COMPANY.  WASH- 
INGTON, INDIANA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














JENSEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
for 1946! 


ORDERS BEING BOOKED FAST NOW, 
and may we caution you against wait- 
ing too late to place your orders for 
package bees and queens. Naturally 
we wish to take care of our regular 
customers first, but so many new names 
(both inquiries and orders) are coming 
in that we fear we will be sold short 
far in advance of the usual time. 


Quality bees and queens together 
with dependable service find ready 
acceptance among successful honey 
producers. Poor stock comes high at 
any price. 31 years of constant pro- 
duction experience plus honest dealings 
have established our reputation. 


PRICES FOR 1946: 


2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 

Queens with qn. with qn. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 


“Magnolia State” Strain Pure Italians 
Only 


Jensen's Apiaries 
Macon, Miss. 














Three Band Italian Package 
Bees with Queens for 1946 


SZ 
1-24 24to48 48-up 
2-Ib. $4.00 $3.75 $3.60 
3-Ib. 5.00 4.75 4.60 
oe 


E. R. RALEY 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 














SONG POEMS WANTED—To be set to 
music. Send poem for immediate consid- 
eration. FIVE-STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 
497 Benson Bldg., Boston 8, Mass. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — Send post- 
card for valuable FREE bulletin, with re- 
view on “Intensive Propagation and Use 
of Earthworms in Soil-building.” Thos. J. 
Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, ox 488-G, 
Roscoe, Calif. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s. 6d., International Money Order, 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal Ram- 
garh, Dist. Nain Tal, U. P., India. 


December, 1945 
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“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 


1to3 abe | ot 2... 

EENS ....90c each 80c ea c eac 

foo or more 70c each, will ship in lots to 
suit your needs. 

Twenty odd years of selective breeding 

for hardiness, productivity and other qual- 

ities you will like when you stock Honey 

Girl” Italians. 

Queens received dead will be replaced if 
returned promnatly in their own cage 
Certificate of inspectien with each 
shipment. 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl’ Apiaries 


Moreauville, Louisiana 
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QUEENS! 


GENTLE LEATHER ITALIANS 
All Breeders Northern Record 
Producers. 

Our system of holding queens in 
large two-frame nuclei until egg 
laying ability and pattern is prov- 
en assures you of the finest 
queens to be had at any price. 


ANY NUMBER $1.25 


Please book your orders for 1946 
as soon as possible and help us 
to help you. Prices and terms 
will be announced later. 


> 


The Rich Honey 


Farms 
JEANERETTE, LA. 














HALL APIARIES 
ay 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

ay 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.25 
3-'b. pkgs. with queens. 5.25 
Young laying queens, 1.25 


Booking orders for 1946. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


~< A 


P. O. Box 415 Prichard, Alabama 








Merry Christmas! 


May we have the pleasure of 
serving you this coming 
season? 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Lucedale Apiaries 
Lucedale, Mississippi 
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WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, 14 Riebeck St., Worcester. C. P., 
South Africa. 

DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure 
information about sheep and sheep ranch- 
my methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
other magazine published. Subscription, 
$1.50. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


Booking Orders for 1946 for Our 
Bright Three-banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees. 











PRICES Packages and Queens 
ueens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs 4 lbs. 5 Ibs 
1-4 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


We ask 10% deposit with orders booked in 
advance. We guarantee safe arrival and 
satisfaction. 

TAYLOR APIARIES 


Box 249, Luverne, Alabama 





PACKAGE BEES FOR 1946 
2-lb. package with queen, $3.50 each 
3-lb. package with queen, 4.50 each 
4-lb package with queen, 5.50 each 
Queenless package, deduct 90c from 
above prices. 20% down books order. 
Health certificate and safe delivery 

guaranteed. 
Address 
HESSMER BEE FARM 
HESSMER, LA. 





Italian Bees and Queens! 
We are booking orders for Spring, 1946 
Only 20% with order, balance ten (10) 
a before shipping date. Prices as fol- 
Ows: 


2-lb. package with queen ......... $3.50 
3-lb. package with queen ......... 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen ......... 5.50 


The Star Bee Farm 


HESSMER, LA. 





BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Serving the National Federation. 
Subscribe now at $1.00 per year. Copy 
current issue 10c. 75c a year through 

your Association Secretary. 
Rt. 5, Box 181 Lansing, Mich. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 


stamp. 
With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 
Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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NOW IS THE TIME— 
TO PLACE THAT ORDER FOR 1946 PACKAGE BEES 


We will book your order now while you can still reserve the date you 
wish, and send invoice with price after January Ist; you can en 
make remittance at any time prior to 10 days before shipping date. 


No Deposit Required No obligation on your part! 
Prices for 1946 will be announced about January Ist. They likely 
will be the same as the past season. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 




















No Change in Prices 
1946 


Make reservations now for Package Bees and Queens for next season 
at last season’s prices. Preferred dates are being rapidly filled. 


The Puett Company 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 














THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


Vigorous - Productive 
BOOK NOW FOR 1946—$1.25; 100 up $1.10 


J. WILLARD REED 


1750 SANTA FE CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 



















KINDS 
Send for FREE circular 





QUEENS 3 


$1.25 Air Mailed 
ITALIANS 
Caucasians bred to Italian drones 
Daughters of . — for Resistance 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $4.60 -Ib. pkg. bees with queen, $5.00 
Over 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas 















NO MORE QUEENS UNTIL BE- THE GOLDEN QUEENS OF THE 


GINNING IN MAY, 1946 


Appreciative of your past patronage, we 
look forward to having, if possible, more 
and better queens with the usual prompt 
service in 1946. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PA. 
(The Home of Good Italian Queens) 
Gleanings advertisers since 1911 


December, 1945 


GOLDEN WEST! 
Try our western-bred queens and bees, for 
they are the best. The war is over now 
and the Clifton Brothers are back together 
again to give more efficient service and 
better bees and queens than ever before. 


We are booking orders for spring 1946. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 





P. O. Box 684 Oroville, California 
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For the Spirit of Christmas . . . 


past... 
The men who fought so bravely have brought 
us Victory ... have made true again the glorious 
_words, “Peace on Earth.” To guard that peace 
... to provide the finest care for those wounded 
in winning victory ... buy Victory Bonds! 


present... 

Millions of young men have come home from 
war... millions more are returning. Your crop 
dollars in Victory Bonds . . . quickly available 
to continue planned farm and home improve- 
ments if current income drops . . . will help 
assure their jobs. Victory Bonds will help pre- 
vent dangerous inflation . . . will keep America 
strong! 


yet to come... 
Victory “E’”’ Bonds, paying $4 at maturity for 
every $3 put in today, increase your dollars 
while they guard them. Buy Victory Bonds for 
future needs ... to pay for children’s college 
training . . . to provide a secure retirement fund ; 
for later years. 


Prepared under auspices of Treasury , , . Buy Victory Bonds! 


Dept. and War Adv. Council. 








Dec 
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JUST NEWS - 
(Continued from Page 513) 

At the conclusion of the meeting a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Harold D. Smith, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, was 
presented to Mr. Broadbent, to which was 
attached other information which might 
prove helpful in their later review of.our 
a panaaeeeee Copy of the letter fol- 
Ows: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

Improvement and protection of the na- 
tion’s soil resources are major aims of 
State and Federal postwar programs which 
seek to raise the levels of nutrition of our 
livestock and of our people. These major 
objectives cannot be obtained unless there 
be a _ considerable expansion. in the use 
of adapted, superior, soil-building, and 
forage legume _ crops. We have never 
reached the high point of effective utili- 
zation of legumes on farms. * 

Supplies of seed of these legumes, es- 
pecia y of the existing better varieties, 
have declined during the years. Several 
unknown or little understood factors con- 
tributed toward these declines. Subsidies 
of over 20 million dollars annually in 1944 
and 1945 have led to the harvesting . of 
greater acreages of a few of, the legumes, 
but yields per acre have .continuéd to 
decline. Even subsidized production of 
legume seed cannot be successful unless 
ways of increasing the yields per acre are 
found and used. 

Therefore, we are convinced that the 
time _has come for the inauguration, by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
cooperating State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, of comprehensive and correlated 
research programs, which should include 
the following: 

1. Development by modern methods of 


lant breeding of hardy, high-yielding, 
isease resistant, insect resistant, 
yoprneey. adapted varieties of major 
soil-building and forage legumes. 

2. Ways and means of making seed pro- 
duction a regular and less hazardous 
enterprise. 

3. The relationship of insects to polli- 
nation and setting of seed in principal 
legumes. 

We’ recommend the appropriation of 
$500,000.00 annually to make ssible these 
correlated investigations which will assure 
adequate supplies of improved legumes 
in the future. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roger J. O’Donnell, Executive Secretary 
merican Seed Trade Assocaition 
Stanley Folsom, Chm. of Research Comm. 

Field Seed Institute of North America 
C. S. Garrison, Director 

International Crop Improvement Assn. 
John H. Davis, Executive Secretary 

.Nat’l. Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
Roy H. Herr, Director 

Nat'l. Fed. of State Beekeepers Assns. 
Fred Bailey, Legislative Counsel 

National Grange 
Harry B. Caldwell, Master, 

North Carolina State Grange 
R. D. Lewis, Chairman, Dept. of Agronomy 

Ohio State University 


** * * & 


INDEX TO 1945 GLEANINGS. 

The general index to the 1945 
Gleanings in Bee Culture is ready 
for distribution. It is printed in leaf- 
let form and anyone desiring a copy 
can secure one by asking for it. 




















~~ QUICK ACTING BOTTLE FILLER! 
Beekeepers have needéd for some 

ht time a quick acting bottle filler for 

vd honey. This Honey Bottle Filler 

e can be operated with the slightest 
touch. Cuts the flow of honey 

“ without any drip. Fine workman- 

le ship. Fits a % inch pipe. Made 

‘Ip of bronze. 

a Mailing weight 2 lbs. 

$7.50 

for . ' 

“ The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 

re We also have a stock of PERFECTION HONEY GATES, 2 inch size. 

(Mailing weight 5 Ibs.) $2.60 

s! : 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS—Many thanks for the past 
season’s fine patronage! 
Package Bees for Spring 1946 





atest da aa a 


Quantity 2-lb. pkg. W.Q. 3-lb. pkg. W. Q. Queens 
1-9 $3.70 $4.70 $1.10 
109-24 3.60 4.60 1.05 
25-99 3.55 4.55 1.00 
100 and up 3.45 4.45 95 


Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italian Strain. Also, Charles Mraz’s and 
other reliable breeders’ strains of oe quality Daughters of 
Stock Bred for Resistance. 


Dependable Quality and Service 
Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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BEES! SUNKIST ITALIAN QUEENS! 


ORDERS FOR SPRING OF 1946 ARE COMING IN FAST! 
We will not accept more orders than we can reasonably expect to fill. 
Order early and be sure of your woiye date. 

HEALTH CERTIFICATE, AND SATISFACTION! 

WE OFFER THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. LIVE DELIVERY, 

10% books your order, aaa 10 days before shipping. 


a 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
$3.50 $4.50 


25-up *r00 3.40 4.40 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 
ROUTE 2, BOX 9 HOUMA, LOUISIANA 











“A CALL FOR HELP” 
Will you help us keep our customers happy? 
We are appealing to our old and new friends alike: 
“Bring in or ship us your Honey” 
We need —— Z-B jars need it—and the busy housewife needs it. 


You help us help them keep up their energy. 


$5 -: <-8 ey, Company 


361 EF eS Bivd., ALHAMBRA if os Angeles County), CALIF. 


i, f WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Quality Bee Supplies. Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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WHITTLE’S | Order Now for 1946 
~~ ITALIAN BEES AND 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
QUEENS! 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 
are Guaranteed to Please! 4 
> To avoid the rush and the risk of not 
getting your bees and queens next 
Booking Orders now For 1946 spring 
ip- ; 
We have a number of open ship-} | | Eeoxing vorders for ‘bees and ‘queens 
ping dates. Do not delay, book now for spring shipment. 
now and be safe!’ a 
A. > 
} GOOD WEIGHT PACKAGES— 
1946 PRICES GOOD QUEENS 
Oem, Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. OUR SPECIALTY! 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 Same terms, subject to later revised 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 prices. 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.530 6.50 Guarantee safe arrival. Certificate of 
. , , health with each shipment. 
— 7 
GEO. E. WHITTLE TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, 
Star Route, West INC. 
GREENVILLE, ALA. } LENA, S. C. 
er oe 
































—! | BETTER-BRED QUEENS-Three-Banded Italians 


We appreciate your business in the past and solicit your future business on the merits of 
our service and quality. Prices to be the same as last year. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 








QUEENS! — ITALIANS! — PACKAGES! 


The following prices will be effective until further notice for 1946. 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 


1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 











ANNOUNCEMENT— 
Due to the loss of our workshop by fire, we move to GHEENS, LA. 
For Package bees and queen, write: 

EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, GHEENS, LA. 





wre wre 





ere, 








LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.25; 26 on up, $1.10—From Imported Strains 
14 books orders. Balance before shipping. Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 


(All queens after June 15, $1.00) 
J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 
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This photo shows portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6000 nuclei 
1946 ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 1946 
: a — a aaa cae Sr ca $4.00 
s. Ww a are e 5.0 
Extra queens, each .............. 13s , BY EXPRESS ” ; 
OVERBY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. ’ 
Cc 
a 
t 
TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS est joy has been in using a delicious 
(Continued from Page 507) food to the limit of our tastes. Sugar 
excluders if not used properly. I coupons have given _us no worry 
left them off of quite a number of during the span of World War II. 
colonies in my own yards this year. Any amateur or experienced bee- —_ 
I found, however, that some queens keeper, who cares to advise us on a0 
established brood nests up in the the proper care of our new “bee 
supers and in some cases very little, housing development” is welcome 
if any honey, was found in the brood to write to Edmund Northrup Moot, 
chambers late in the season. This Richmondville, Schoharie County, 
meant that the lower chamber, in R. D. 1, New York. We treasure 
some cases, had to be removed, at previous correspondence beyond any 
the time colonies were prepared for degree you can imagine. 
winter. Queen excluders serve a [We assume the commer of the milk 
useful purpose, especially during @ house was underground and dark else 
year when the honey flow is light ae Sein would =, to leave their home 
and intermittent. During a good {itd Suttng ee See oa —_ a 
year, when honey pours in, queens one or more windows open. This is a ‘ines 
are driven down into the bottom pone ge — = ay ge |P 7 
chambers pap cme cod an back. into the building, will be lost. It is | 
We never knew wha e crop wi all right to put hives a shed provide 
be until it is in the eans. The season = Gea te Wy y = pay) _— For 
was disappointing in this area. You ‘eee & Ital 
beekeepers in favored areas who se- 
cured a good crop should be thank- EDITORIAL 
ful, as I know you are. Honeydew is rather prevalent in j_ 
Se some ree this year. on ~ a — 
. glutinous liquid excrete n large ——- 
FIVE, XEARS—THEN CF - aeaes quantities on the foliage of certain GAS 
th hich on exteemel plants by Hemipterous _ insects, QUE 
rm, VS oe Oo Y chiefly plant lice and scale insects. : 
virile, will survive the transition, to Although readily gathered by honey We ar 
go forth to an active civilized exist- jes especially in the absence of Or 
ence in 1946. Our observation of its nectar it hes an inferior flavor, has 
activities, from this point forward, a darkish slate color, and is detri- 
will be far more intimate than dur- emia tn beekeeping Honeydew a 
ing the past five years. We intend, contains around 12 percent of dex- 4-1 
if possible, to have the first sight ‘rin “(which is indigestible to bees) = 
acquaintance with the hive’s queen. and this makes the sweet unsafe bee 
Thus far she has avoided ——- ie wintering bees in the North 
chance afforded her to cultivate my where they have few winter flights 
acquaintance. My respect for her P 
has mounted in amazing degree over 
the past half decade, even though I TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
am not positive oP - —— WANTED Colonies of bees in pitichi- 
queen. Her family’s devotion to duty 88. Frank 2. meen, aro, 
has been an inspiration to us to SS Sato for ee pe 
— a_ slowly Pt eon Poy sce Beccken, Rt. 1, Elgin, Illinois. y 
of seven swarms develope rom 
four pound package nuclei. To date ,WaNtovcr preferred J. 5 a 
we have sold no honey. Our great- 82nd St., New York 24, N. Y. 
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Pettit’s Package Bees : 


and Queens! 


ARRANGE PROMPTLY FOR YOUR 
1946 DELIVERY DATES! 
2-lb. package with 3-lb. package with 
queen, $3.85 queen, $4.85 
We will accept only those orders we 
can feel confident of filling promptly 
-— preferred dates are rapidly being 
en. 


Girardeau Apiaries 


TIFTON, GEORGIA 
(Successors to Morley Pettit) 
J. H. Girardeau, Jr., Manager 














Italian Bees and Queens! 


2-lb. package with queen, $3.50 
3-lb. package with queen, 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen, 5.50 
Health certificate, and safe arrival 
guaranteed, 20% deposit on book- 
ing orders. 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS} 
for 1946 


Booked up to May 10th 
For service on genuine three-banded 
Italian bees and queens after that date, 
REMEMBER 
PORT GIBSON APIARIES 


Port Gibson, Miss., U.S.A. 














GASPARD’S QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES! 
We are now er a a for the Spring 


rs) 
Only 20% with order, balance at 
shipping time. 

PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
2-Ilb. package with queens. $3.50 
3-Ib. package with queens, 4.50 
4-lb. package with queens, 5.50 
5-Ib. package with queens, 6.50 
Comb packages with one frame of 
brood and honey add $1.50 per 

package. 






NOW BOOKING 

1946 Packages 
“Dixie’s Best” (Italians) 

| TANNER BEE CO. 

| Laurel, Miss. 





CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


We extend to you all the greet- 
ings of the season—a very Merry 
> aeaam and a happy and prosperous 
1946 





Again we thank our many customers. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





PACKAGE BEES 


Hardy leather colored Italians. Fast con- 
scientious service. 


2-lb. with queen, $4.00 
3-lb. with queen, $5.00 

25c per package extra for small orders. 
BOOK NOW FOR ’46! 
EUGENE WALKER 


397 Oregon St. Gridley, Calif. 





Ray’s Apiaries 
Lynn Williams 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
FOR SALE 
Route 3, Box 152 
OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon- 
ey Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at 
your Post Office. 























YIM 


Writ to the Editor, P. O. B 20 
J.L. GASPARD West Maitland " : "Tew South ‘Wales 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA Australia 
- Edward C. Hanson A. A. Hall 
HANSON, HALL BEE COMPANY 
Producers and Shippers of 
THOROUGHBRED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Livingston, Alabama 
Queens 2 Ib. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. 4 Ib. pkg. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.35 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.30 } 
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Look for this Sign 
QUALITY AT LOW Cost! 4 4 
Tin Pails 


We again have a large stock of 
tin pails, cans and glass jars, 
aae Mx. Reg. 2S listed below, for quick ship- 


Tr 
U. 8. Pat. Off. ment from Paducah. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


CARTON 50—Five Pound Pails—Wt. 26 Ibs. ............ Price $3.15 
CARTON 50—Ten Pound Pails—Wt. 40 Ibs. oc eecoseees Price $4.85 
CARTON 16—Sixty Pound Cans (2% in opening) Price $5.40 


GLASS Wt. 54 Ibs. 


16-Oz. Economy Jars—Ctn. of 24—11 Ibs. .............. Price $0.70 
32-Oz. Economy Jars—Ctn. of 12—12 Ibs. .............. Price 0.42 
5-Lb. Economy Jars—Ctn. 6 ea. wt. 10 Ibs. 12 Ctns. $5.00 24 Ctns. 9.90 


5% discount from above prices on orders of over $50.00 
at one time! 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Paducah, Ky. 


























NOTICE SEASON’S GREETINGS! 


WE WISH YOU 


Write for prices for having A VERY — CHRISTMAS 


your wax made up or A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 
outright purchase of NEW YEAR! 


SCHMIDT'S wie a 


this opportunity 
° to express our ap- 
Foundation preciation to our custo- 
mers for their patronage and 
for their patience with delays 
‘ = filling orders during these past 
rying years. We hope with the grad- 
Not excelled for quality ual return to normal times, we will 


strength and work- again be in 
a position to 


manship give our us- 
sual prompt 


service to all 


Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed yout Saeeaging 


Oscar H. Sehmidt & Sons || | “meet, ote Company 
Bee Supplies 


Rt 4 Bay City, Mich. a. 
amaeanel 


—— 
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BE PREPARED FOR THE 1946 SEASON. BUY YOUR 
SUPPLIES NOW! ! PROMPT SHIPMENT! 


Because of shortages in 1945, many beekeepers were disappointed on delivery 
of supplies. Don’t let that happen to you in 1946—ORDER NOW WHILE SUP- 
PLIES ARE AVAILABLE. 


No. 14 4-fr. Non-Reversible Honey Extractor (hand power) 

10-fr. size Wire Queen Excluders, wood bound. 5 or more 

Wire Face Bee Veils 

Bee Escapes 

Smokers 4x7” each $1.00 
2’’ Hive Staples (for moving bees) pound 30c 
5-10-fr. 1 story Metal Covered Hives $14.75 
100 Hoffman Brood frames $5.05 
Oe A Be ES ea er re $1.00 
ns. UD I FR, TRO BM, ion k osc 6 6600 ws ed oeesecaes 

5-Ib. glass honey jars, packed ¥% doz. 
10-Ib. Friction Top Honey Pails, packed 50 
5-lb. Friction Top Honey Pails, packed 50 
Bee Gloves 


COMB FOUNDATION 
25-lb. lots Thin Surplus (following sizes) 





3% x 16 44% x 16% 44%x17%4 3 11/16 x 14% 
25-lb. lots “Hercules’? WIRED brood 8 x 16% 8% x 16% 
25-Ib. lots “Hercules” plain brood 

Brood foundation sizes 8 x 1634 or 84% x 161% 


HAVE YOU TRIED OUR “HERCULES” WIRED “IRONSIDES” FOUNDATION? 
WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST FOUNDATION ON THE MARKET. 
DON’T TAKE OUR WORD. TRY IT. SEE FOR YOURSELF. 
Size 84% x 161% only. 
10 Sheets, $1.35; 50 Sheets, $6.50: 100 Sheets, $12.50. 
Terms: Cash f.o.b. Cincinnati 


SS SSS senile gy aenatamengnnannanetienes 


We WILL BUY YOUR HONEY AND BEESWAX AND PAY THE CEILING PRICES. 
NO LOT TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL. WRITE US. 


We also render wax from your old comb and cappings and work your wax into 
= foundation at a saving in price. SEND FOR OUR MONEY SAVING PRICE 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 




















Rest BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Bee Suppuies — ——— 
For Michigan ; or chigan 
ROOT HIVES have the preferred style cuts and dimensions and are 
the standard the world over. 

Our stock is LIMITED. Anticipate your 1946 needs and 
place your order early! 
WRITE FOR HONEY CONTAINER PRICE LIST! 
PREPARE FOR WINTER 
Inexpensive ees. ne Bl 500 sq. ‘te nn a ar Sie ahem sacee ace aS 
n aper, ° © POR wccccvccvce ° 
BEESWAX WANTED—Cash one, a1yac tb. Trade price, 434.c Ib. Freight paié 
on 100 Ibs. or, more. 


M. J. BECK COMPANY 


Successor to M. H. Hunt and Son 
510 N. CEDAR ST. Box 7 LANSING 1, MICH. 














YUM 


Buy U. S. Victory Bonds 
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The wax you cannot get is just the wax we do 
get—to add extra pounds to your income. It 
is this extra wax that will make you feel like 
John Wilbanks in Florida: ‘Your machinery 
gets all the beeswax out of old combs, slum- 
gum, and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
small or large, has little to gain by trying to 
do this work; at best, he does not get all his 
wax.” Well said, Mr. Wilbanks, and this extra 
wax often more than pays the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, which will give you 
sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colonies every year to gather 
all the honey there is. It is a permanent investment. Ship your wax to us. It will 
be covered by insurance and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send 


for details. 


Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, just as your 
bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory examination. It is safe for use 


on any market. 
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Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 
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That Extra Cakt 
Of Wax 


The wax you cannot get is just the wax we do 
get—to add extra pounds to your income. It 
is this extra wax that will make you feel like 
John Wilbanks in Florida: “Your machinery 
gets all the beeswax out of old combs, slum- 
gum, and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
small or large, has little to gain by trying to 
do this work; at best, he does not get all his 
wax.”’ Well said, Mr. Wilbanks, and this extra 
wax often more than pays the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, which will give you 
sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colonies every year to gather 
all the honey there is. It is a permanent investment. Ship your wax to us. It will 
be covered by insurance and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send 
for details. 

Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, just as your 
bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory examination. It is safe for use 
on any market. 





Dadant & Sons, 








The way sou cannot get is just the wax we do 
get—to «| extra pounds to your income. It 
is this extra wax that will make you feel like 
John Wilbanks in Florida: ‘Your machinery 
gets all the beeswax out of old combs, slum- 
gum, and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
small or targe, has little to gain by trying to 
do this work; at best, he does not get all his 
wax.”’ Well saia, Mr. Wilbanks, and this extra 
wax often more than pays the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, which will give you 
sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colonies every year to gather 
all the honey there is. It is a permanent investment. Ship your wax to us. It will 
be covered by insurance and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send 


for details. 
Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, just as your 


bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory examination. It is safe for use 
on any market. 
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The wax you cannot get is just the wax we do 
get—to add extra pounds to your income. It 
is this extra wax that will make you feel like 
John Wilbanks in Florida: ‘Your machinery 
gets all the beeswax out of old combs, slum- 
gum, and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
small or large, has little to gain by trying to 
do this work; at best, he does not get all his 
wax.’”’ Well said, Mr. Wilbanks, and this extra 
wax often more than pays the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, which will give you 
sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colonies every year to gather 
all the honey there is. It is a permanent investment. Ship your wax to us. It will 
be covered by insurance and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send 


for details. 


Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, just as your 
bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory examination. It is safe for use 


on any market. 
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That Extra Gk 


The wax you cannot get is just the wax we do 
get—to add extra pounds to your income. It 
is this extra wax that will make you feel like 
John Wilbanks in Florida: ‘Your machinery 
gets all the beeswax out of old combs, slum- 
gum, and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
small or large, has little to gain by trying to 
do this work; at best, he does not get all his 
wax.” Well said, Mr. Wilbanks, and this extra 
wax often more than pays the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, which will give you 
sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colonies every year to gather 
all the honey there is. It is a permanent investment. Ship your wax to us. It will 
be covered by insurance and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send 
for details. 

Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, just as your 
bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory examination. It is safe for use 


on any market. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom hes been pleced the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
Wer Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of wer, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 


people so necessary to hesten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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That Extra Ce 
of Wax 


Y 


The wax you cannot get is just the wax we do 
get—to add extra pounds to your income. It 
is this extra wax that will make you feel like 
John Wilbanks in Florida: ‘Your machinery 
gets all the beeswax out of old combs, slum- 
gum, and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
small or large, has little to gain by trying to 
do this work; at best, he does not get all his 
wax.” Well said, Mr. Wilbanks, and this extra 
wax often more than pays the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, which will give you 
sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colonies every year to gather 
all the honey there is. It is a permanent investment. Ship your wax to us. It wil) 
be covered by insurance and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send 
for details. 


Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, just as your 
bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory examination. It is safe for use 
on any market. 
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Glass Jars 


We have a good stock of glass jars 
Our 
jars are the “Victory” style round 


ready for prompt shipment. 


jars packed in substantial cartons 


equipped with lacquered paper 


lined caps. 
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5 AND 10 POUND PAILS WITH 
BAILS NOW AVAILABLE! 
5 pound size 100 per carton $6.30 


10 pound size 50 per carton $4.90 


Prices 
per case 
Case of 48— 8 oz.—15 Ibs. $1.30 


Case of 24—16 oz.—12 Ibs. 75 
Case of 12—32 oz.— 9 Ibs. .50 


Case of 6— 5 Ibs. (no bails) 
10 Ibs. 


Case of 4—10 Ibs. (no bails) 
13 Ibs. 


60-lb. Cans 


Standard Square 2'%” screw cap 

cans in stock ready for shipment. 
Prices 

Packed in single cartons ea. 45c 

Packed 16 in carton per ctn. 5.50 


In bulk (no cartons) ea. 3le 


se k * 


Quantity Cash with Order 
Discounts 


On an order of $50.00 or more at 
one time 5%. 
On an order of $100.00 or more 
at one time 10%. 


If you have not signed a ‘Purchaser’s Certificate’ for cans 
or jars, please write us for same. 



























































Glass Jars 


We have a good stock of glass jars 
Our 
jars are the “Victory” style round 


ready for prompt shipment. 


jars packed in substantial cartons 


equipped with lacquered paper 


lined caps. 





WONALD RICHARDS’ 








5 AND 10 POUND PAILS WITH 
BAILS NOW AVAILABLE! 

5 pound size 100 per carton $6.30 

10 pound size 50 per carton $4.90 


Honey Containers 


Prices 





per case 
Case of 48— 8 oz.—15 Ibs. $1.30 


Case of 24—16 oz.—12 Ibs. 75 
Case of 12—32 oz.— 9 Ibs. .50 
Case of 6— 5 Ibs. (no bails) 
Re earrrer 
Case of 4—10 Ibs. (no bails) 
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60-lb. Cans 


Standard Square 2'%” screw cap 

cans in stock ready for shipment. 
Prices 

Packed in single cartons ea. 45c 

Packed 16 in carton per ctn. 5.50 


In bulk (no cartons) ea. 3le 


* * * 


Quantity Cash with Order 
Discounts 


On an order of $50.00 or more at 
one time 5%. 
On an order of $100.00 or more 


at one time 10%. 


+ * * 


If you have not signed a ‘Purchaser’s Certificate’ for cans 
or jars, please write us for same. 


* * * * 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Get it into use. Don’t hold it. The demand is still strong. Prices 
are still at ceilings, 41'4 cents cash and 431 cents trade. We pay 
freight on shipments of 100 pounds or more of clean wax. We want 
your small shipments, too. 

Prewar prices over a period of some forty years average only 27 
cents per pound. Why hold your wax? 

Ship as soon as you have it ready. Mail us shipping receipt and 
instructions. Send us your old combs, cappings and slumgum to 
be rendered into clean wax paid for at the above prices. 


Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


Made wholly of pure beeswax. 
A product you can depend on. 
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Get it into use. Don’t hold it. The demand is still strong. Prices 
are still at ceilings, 411% cents cash and 432 cents trade. We pay 
freight on shipments of 100 pounds or more of clean wax. We want 
your small shipments, too. 

Prewar prices over a period of some forty years average only 27 
cents per pound. Why hold your wax? 

Ship as soon as you have it ready. Mail us shipping receipt and 
instructions. Send us your old combs, cappings and slumgum to 
be rendered into clean wax paid for at the above prices. 


Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


Made wholly of pure beeswax. 
A product you can depend on. 
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Gieanings in Bee Culture 
November, 1945 











YOUR BEESWAX 


Get it into use. Don’t hold it. The demand is still strong. Prices 
are still at ceilings, 4114 cents cash and 432 cents trade. We pay 
freight on shipments of 100 pounds or more of clean wax. We want 
your small shipments, too. 

Prewar prices over a period of some forty years average only 27 
cents per pound. Why hold your wax? 

Ship as soon as you have it ready. Mail us shipping receipt and 
instructions. Send us your old combs, cappings and slumgum to 
be rendered into clean wax paid for at the above prices. 


Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


Made wholly of pure beeswax. 
A product you can depend on. 
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FORWARD IN BEENEEPING 


Since 1863 the Dadants have been bee- 
keepers. Since 1878 we have made bee comb 
foundation. Since 1888 we have published 
bee books and since 1912, the American Bee 
Journal. We owe our growth and our success 
to the beekeeping industry and to its bee- 
keepers. It is our hope that we have repaid 
the debt in a measure by honest goods, hon- 
estly priced, friendly and prompt service and 
the desire at all times to devote ourselves to 
the upbuilding of the industry in which we 
are all engaged. 


Beekeepers can justly be proud of their 
part in the upbuilding of this country, and 
most justly proud of their part in the efforts 


of the past five years. 


Most certainly, the future will give us 
all the opportunity not only to engage in a 
pleasurable and satisfying occupation, but to 
do our bit in rounding out a plan of agricul- 
ture in which the bee as a pollinator will play 
a greater part than ever before. 


Let us greet the era ahead with a will 
and with a smile. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Publishers of Bee Books and the American Bee Journal 


DADANT & SONS 
MAKERS OF DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS 
Plain Brood — Wired Brood — Cut Comb — Thin Surplus 









































